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possible but he perfected the Edison Phonograph 


_ _ AMBEROL RECORDS fèr 
~ EDISON PHONOGRAPHS 


are Mr. Edison’s newest and greatest invention. They are 
no larger than the regular Records, but hold twice as much 
music and play twice as long. 

Every Edison Phonograph in existence, ex- play both by consulting a dealer. A full 


Young 
with 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


PURE AS THE PINES 


cept the Gem, can be equipped with an at- line of Edison Phonographs can be heard Its routine use insures cleanly vigor of the scalp with all 
| tachment to play these new Records as well and both kinds of Records can be enjoyed at that this means in the control of dandruff, the growth of 
as the old Records. the store of any dealer anywhere in the United the hair and the prevention of premature baldness. The 
There are new Records fresh every month States. ‘The prices are the same everywhere f a 
for the Amberol Records as well as for the and to everyone. There is no excuse for any- cleansing, antiseptic and tonic properties of its ate ifs BY 
old Records. All new machines are equip- one to be without the pleasure that is fur- glycerine and sweet vegetable oils, and their special combi- 


nation, give it an exclusive character. Its unvarying quality 
and results have made it standard for over 35 years. 
Helpful Booklet **The Value of Systematic Shampooing” mailed free 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 85F, 41 Fulton St, New York City 


ped to play both. Any old style Phonograph nished by an Edison Phonograph. 
except the Gem can be easily equipped to 


Ask your dealer or write to us for illustrated catalog of Edison Phonographs, 
7 also catalog containing complete lists of Edison Records, old and new. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 97 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. a= ol 
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THE EDISON BUSINESS PHONOGRAPH means shorter hours for the business man. 


sA GOULS “Ce 
“Why the mail was late” 
Mr. Edison made all sound-reproducing instruments 


—=DIX DIAMONDS HOW TO SELECT A KITCHEN CABINET 


In the first place, see the HOOSIER Kitchen Cabinet 
It is the leading one today and entirely worthy of your 
consideration because it is thoroughly well made, 
guaranteed and sold so you can return it if you 
do not like it. 

Send to us for a Hoosier catalog ana then see 
the Cabinet itself at the furniture store in 
your town. 

There is more valuable information ın 
this catalog than any salesman can re- 
member to tell you. 

Get a guaranteed Cabinet and so 
constructed it will not warp in the 
heat of the kitchen. 


The Hoosier 


Women a - -\_ Kitchen Cabinet 
is made of solid oak and is 


And Dix Prices Appeal 
To Conservative 
Purchasers 


a 
| 


make your choice at your own fireside. All you are required to 


D* will ship you a portion of his stock—express prepaid—and let you 


do is to make yourself known to Dix through reference to several 
business men or your banker. You place yourself under no obligation to buy 


whatever. We pay express both ways. 


by their guaranteed. You are pro- 
practical sug- tected. With other Cab- 


h purchasing our stock of diamonds and gold jewelry we keep in view ' 


gestions have 
made the 
Hoosier the 
most convenient in 


every way. Look into 
this question of real 
labor saving conven- 
ience very carefully. 

Of course the Hoosier is 
imitated ---so are diamonds; 
but no imitation will ever 
equal the genuine and original. 

We guarantee the Hoosier price is 
from $3 to $10 lower than any compet- 
ing Cabinet; better quality and finish. 

If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser 
finds any just cause for complaint, and we 


cannot correct it to your satisfaction, we will 


see that your money is refunded. 
Look for this 
Mark 


every possible desire of our patronage. Yet at the same time we 


inets you take your 
chances. The Hoosier 
trade mark is sour 
safeguard. It is 
the evidence of 
responsibility 
to you of a 
concern that 
is perma- 
nently in 
busi- 


select with such care as not to become overstocked. In other words 
we buy to sell. 


at any time to buy wedding or birthday presents, and it would be 


b, ‘ MAS, 1908, is now a matter of history, but you may be called upon 


an excellent idea to have our set of guide books in your home. 


Send us a postal today for set 3. 


Harry L. Dix., Inc. 


Diamond Merchants 


The Hoosier Mfg. Company 


Estab. 1891 
MOOS ys Factory and General Office, NEW CASTLE, IND. 


609-10-11 Candler Building, BRANCHES: 
428 Lexington Avenue (office onl mi > York 
4332 19th Street (office only) 5 randir wb m= § 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Founded by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
Published by SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO. 


JULIAN HARRIS, Editor; DON MARQUIS, Associate Editor. 


A COMPLETE FOOD 


Baker’s Cocoa} 
50 


Vegetable Sicilian 


Highest Awards in 


Europe and America 


Hair Renewer 


Falling Hair. Hall’s Hair Renewer 
promptly stops falling hair because it des- 
troys the germs that produce this trouble. 
We certainly believe that the intelligent 

and faithful use of this remedy will prove 
eminently satisfactory in these cases. 


Dandruff. Hall’s Hair Renewer at once 
removes all dandruff from the scalp, and 
completely destroys the dandruff germs. 


Promotes Growth. Hall’s Hair Renewer 
stimulates and nourishes the hair-bulbs 
and promotes a luxuriant growth of hair. 


A Splendid Dressing. Halls Hair 
Renewer does not interfere with curling or 
waving the hair. 


Your Doctor. Show the “ingredi- 
ents” to your family physician. He is 
acquainted with each one, hence can 
give you avaluable opinion concerning 
their use for falling hair, dandruff, etc. 

R. P. HALL & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


Ingredients. 
mary aves. 


Copyright, 1908, by the Sunny South Pub. Co, 


Entered as second-class matter June 10, 1907, at the post office at Atlanta, Ga., under the 
Acts of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
$1.00 A YEAR 


ISSUED MONTHLY 10 CENTS A COPY 
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Cover Design by Will Grefe 
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DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Established 1780. 


The cover this month is the work of Mr. Will Grefe, one of the youngest of American artists 
to “make good” in the pretty girl line. It is only two years ago that his work began to appear in 
some of the leading magazines. Now, he is one of the favorite illustrators for the big Christmas 
gift books, for the elaborate holiday calendars, and the popular novels of the day. He has taken 
his place promptly beside Mr. Christy, Mr. Fisher and Mr, Underwood, those accomplished deli- 
neators of the American beauty. 


Nothing adds such charm and coziness to the 
interior decorations of a home as an artistic mantel. 

WOODWARD MANTELS are reasonable in cost; 
stylish, and architecturally perfect; strongly built, 
and conform to all rules of color harmony and 
proper contrasts. 

Our beautifully illustrated catalog, containing 
Many unique and original designs, should be in the 
hands of everyone interested in Mantels. It is 
FREE. Write for it to-day. 


Woodward Mantel Company 
85 Whitehall Street ATLANTA, GA. 


HYACIL CREAM 


Daintily Perfumed 
REMOVES FRECKLES 


A specially compounded cream ap- 
plied on retiring, removes freckles 
quickly and surely. Money back if it 
does not do the work perfectly. In 
jars, 50 cents postpaid. Order direct 
or send for particulars. 

Address Dept. C. 


THE SILVERTON CO., Chicago, Ill, 


THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED 


The American Audit Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President 


THEO. COCHEU, JR., C. P. A., Vice President and Sec’y. 
A, F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 


BRANCHES: 


- NEW YORK--Waldorf-Astoria. 
BOSTON--Exchange Building. 
WASHINGTON .--Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS--Hennen Building. 
ATLANTA--Fourth National Bank Building. 
BALTIMORE.-.-Kiser Building. 
RICHMOND--Mutual Building. 
CHICAGO--Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA--Bellevue-Stratford. 

-SAN FRANCISCO. -Belden Building. 
LONDON, ENG..--4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank Building 


Secures this Great 


50 Cents Reference Library 


HIS MAGNIFICENT REFERENCE WORK, costing three 
quarters of a millien dollars to produce, is a dictionary and IAN 
encyclopedia combined. In fullness of definitions, number of XN 
words defined and accuracy, it is superior to reference works selling JÀ y ME 
R ii }} 
i tif 


for five times its price. It has been recently revised and enlarged 
by a staff of American editors. Its five big volumes contain an |} ; 
inexhaustible mine of information on every subject, defining 250,- |) 


J 


All 


C. B. BIDWELL, Res. Vice-Pres. 000 words. Our bargain offer takes off two thirds the price, and AW WY T 
Teleph Cable Add we pass the work on to you at less than one third the price of any i \ omen 
Main 872" Amdit, N. ~ other first-class reference work. We send the complete set to your y. Ł Ñ W know 

home for examination without charge, and if you decide to keep ha WH //)) that 
| it, a first payment of 50 cents secures the set. hea titi 7 heautifal 
| 1 
‘ Oe z | i i hair 
iF | Five Massive Volumes Hair Ji 

A T - | $5. 00 FREE There are five volumes, each one foot tall, alr > means 

i and strongly and handsomely bound in a eaut 

/ The most famous (offee | Atlas three styles of binding. The set contains is an expression Peis 

i i The Mod Atlas of the World sells reg- 5,000 pages and thousands of illustrations. which brings more n. 
inAmerica IS New Orleans (offee | ularly for $5.00. Tt dontan vice ean 100 It is et in Ep particular. i is ge to the ca 
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The Werner Co., Akron, Ohio 


Walnut Hair Dye 


Engraved copper plate. 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS (ie 2 gion” Latest 


styles. 
on request. 


THE BELL BOOK AND STATIONERY 
COMPANY 


No. 4 Governor St., Richmond, Va. 


MUSIC 


Where; 
W. L. JOHNSON & CO., Cincinnati 


First 
hundred $7.50; each additional 


M Artistic handwork. 
onogram and embossed stationery for holiday gifts. Samples 


“FOR THE LOVE OF YOU”—the season’s 
most popular song hit, being sung every- 
postpaid, complete, 20 cts. Order copy to-day. Add. 


FREE FOR EXAMINATION 


If you reply at once, we will send you a 
complete set at once, all express charges pre- 
paid, for examination. And we will also send, 
absolutely /ree of charge. the Modern Atlas of 
the world. If you like the books and „the 
Atlas you can pay for the Dictionary in little 
monthly payments. If you don’t like them, 
return them to us and we will pay return 
charges. 


Mail the Coupon To-day 87 


This is only a limited edition, and will not 
last long. You must reply promptly to take 
advantage of the bargain. 


THE WERNER C0., AKRON, OHIO 


You may send me on approval for 10 days one set of the 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, bound 
in the style indicated by having the “XK” beside. : 

Full Sheep Binding. Regular price, $64.00. I will pay 
for the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 
50 cents after I examine them and $2.00 a month until 
your special price of $25.00 is paid. 

Half Morocco Binding. Regular price, $56.00. I will 
pay for the same, if I decide to keep the books, as fol- 
lows: 50 cents after I examine them and $1.50 a month 
until your special price of $20.50 is paid. 

Library Cloth Binding. Regular price, $42.00. I will 
pay for the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 
50 cents after I examine them and $1.25 a month until 
your special price of $16.50 is paid. 

You are to send the set of five volumes and the Atlas of 
the World, delivery charges paid, If not satisfactory, I 
will return books and Atlas within 10 days after delivery, at 
your expense for return charges. 


It not only restores the hair to its nataral color, 
but acts as a genuine scalp cleanser and hair tonic 
which will keep your hair glossy, soft, and will 
induce an abundant growth. 

Your choice of four shades—black, brown, dark 


and light brown. For sale at all drug stores. 75c. 
buys a bottle worth $1.50 (enough to last a year). 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us; bs n 
send it, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

To any woman sending us her name and address 
and that of her favorite drug store, 


We Will Send Free . 


samples of the famous Robinnaire Toilet 
Preparations and the beautifully illustrated 
k. ‘‘Personal Charm,’’ which contains 
suggestions that will make any woman 
Personally attractive and charming. 


Write for free offers to-day. 


ea 


By the author of $ 
“The House of a Thousand Candles,” “The 
Port of Missing Men,” * Rosalind 
at Red Gate,” Etc. 

“By all odds the best. book Meredith 
Nicholson has given us since ‘The House 
of a Thousand Candles,’ ” says The Pitts- 
burg Dispatch. “It is even more original 
than that great success.” 

“If you want complications and mys- 
tery and tantalizing love affairs, you may 
rest content with ‘The Little Brown Jug 
at Kildare.’ ”— Philadelphia Record. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg. 
$1.50 eae 


By MRS. WILSON WOODROW 


The 
Silver Butterfly 


“An ingenious mystery evolved in a 
lively manner.”—New York Sun. “A well 
written story, with a fresh plot anda new 
idea, and a fascinating heroine.’’—Bosion 
Transcript. ‘`The book is itself a sort of 
novelistic butterfly—light, quick-moving, 
brilliantly tinted, attractive.” — Chicago 
Record-Heraid. 


Pictures in color by Howard Chandler Christy. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


By HAROLD MacGRATH 


The Lure of 


the Mask 


A new long novel by Harold MacGrath — 
every line of it MacGrathian—his unsurpassed 
humor, his inscrutable plots, his racy dialogue, all 
veined with the genius that made ‘“The Man on 
the Box’’ and ‘‘Half a Rogue” leaders in fiction. 


**MacGrath has written nothing more inter- 
taining.’’—Chicago Post. 


Pictures by Fisher and Anderson. $1.50 postpaid. 


The Enchanted Hat 


Uniform with “The Best Man.” 


This new book in the manner of ‘‘Hearts and 
Masks” and ‘*The Best Man” will be greeted 
with warmest acclaim. 
Grathian type created in the charming manner 
peculiar to the facile pen of the author of ‘“The 
Lure of the Mask.” 


Eight pictures in color by Will Grefe. $1.50 postpaid. 


Plot of purely 


By 
Harold MacGrath 


——+ —_—— 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWO00D 


The Courage of 
Captain Plum 


A man named Strang, who called 
himself King, once began a Mormon 
monarchy in Wisconsin. A young 
American named Plum began the dan- 
gerous experiment of interfering with 
the King’s love affairs. 

What Plum has planned should be 
but a diverting adventure becomes a 
desperate matter of life and death—love 
instantaneous, lilac-scented, mysterious 
and ardent. 


Illustrated by Frank E. Schoonover. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
—_ 


Mac- “As bracing asa gale 


that is 


the effect 
Circular Staircase’ has 
upon the mind.” 


—Baltimore Sun. 


By = C. BAILEY 
Colonel 
Greatheart 


“It possesses great style and craftsmanship.” 
—Chicago Post. “Fluent in deeds and charm- 
ing in dialogue.”— Pittsburgh Leader. “The 
reader who esteems a stirring and amusing 
tale should not miss ‘Colonel Greatheart.’ ” — 
N. Y. Sun. 


Illustrated by Lester Ralph. $1.50 postpaid. 


Beautifully Illustrated Gift Books Suitable for Valentines 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Home Again With Me 


Uniform with “An Old Sweetheart of Mine” 


In all the range of Mr. Riley’s verse, this was thought the one poem best qualified to follow in the series with the world- 


famous ‘‘Old Sweetheart” and ‘‘Aunt Mary.’ 


tender Riley pathos. 


Song 


A New Deer Creek Volume 


It has, in lavish measure, the romantic Riley emotion, the sly Riley humor, the 


More than forty pictures by Howard Chandler Christy. In a box, $2.00. 


s gf Summer 


A new and beautiful illustrated gift collection of the cream of Riley. This latest addition to the famous Deer Creek Series 
contains his loveliest and best-beloved poems about summer and the outdoor summer-land. No matter what the season, no 
matter how the wind may blow, this book takes us back at once to glad boyhood and puts us “‘knee deep in June.” 


With Hoosier pictures in color by Will Vawter. 


By MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


The 
Better Treasure 


That perfect art which made “The Perfect 
Tribute” has here wrought a Christmas story 
imbued with all the immemorial Christmas 
beauty. Children are in it and home-coming 
and reconcillation and glad good-will. 


Elaborately decorated and illustrated by H. M. 
Bunker. $1.50 postpaid. 


By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS 


The Mascot oi 
Sweetbriar Gulch 


Author of “Red Saunders” 


A simple, direct elemental story that gets 
you in its grip, that touches your heart with 
its pathos and its joy. 

So rich in humor and true to the best in 
human nature, you are sure the world’s a 
happy place to live in. 


Nine pictures in color by F. Graham Cootes. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


The Riley-Betts 
Books for Children 


THE ORPHANT ANNIE BOOK 


The enthusiastic welcome accorded “The 
Raggedy Man” has led to the publication of 
another book, uniform in general appearance, 
as large and even more beautiful. For text,a 
counterpart has been found in the poems about 
that famous little orphan girl who told of the 
goblins that git you ef you don’t watch out. 


Profusely illustrated and decorated in colors by Ethel 
Franklin Betts. Size, 11 x 12 inches. Cloth, 
$1.50 net. Postage 20 cents. 


THE RAGGEDY MAN 


In this exquisite volume are assembled the 
several poems that relate the deeds, exploits 
jests and humors of the favorite Riley char- 
acter beloved by children the land over, the 
hero of every nursery. Miss Betts, America’s 
most accomplished illustrator of children’s 
books, has made the picture pages alive with 
gay colors. 


Pictures in full color by Miss Betts, Size 11 x 12 
loth. fisher aaa eane 


Cloth, $1.25 postpaid. 


The Most Gorgeous Gift Book 


A BOOK OF 
SWEETHEARTS 


Radiant with the loveliness of lovely wo- 
men, fragrant as a rose in its beauty, “A Book 
of Sweethearts” stands easily first among gift 
books. Each picture is a climax of charm 
and color. Each illustrates a famous toast to 
the light that lies in woman’s eyes. Each is 
the head of a beautiful girl. Each isthe work 
of an artist whose ‘‘girl’’ have made him su- 
premely popular the land over. 


Howard Chandler Christy, Harrison Fisher, Will 
Grefe, Clarence F. Underwood, Lester 
F. Graham Cootes. ato, bound in 
cloth. Ina box, , postpaid. 


By BRIAN HOOKER 


The Right Man 


This is the tale of one girl and two men, 
and of the strife of the two for the one. It is 
a battle royal of true steel against unyielding 
iron, with victory ever hovering in the bal- 
ance. Brilliant and unconventional, “The 
Right Man” is the best of company. 


With nine pictures in color gravure 
Aiono Kimball. S150, postpaid. " 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 


books as 
books. 
funny and charming and exciting pic- 
tures, But the story in each case is the 
main thing. 


—The Live Dolls’ Play Days. 
have never heard of this famous series by 
Josephine Scribner Gates, it is certain 
that you aren’t a little girl. 
Dolls’ Play Days is the eighth and best 
in the series—so far. Its plot is strictly 
up-to-date. Rival camps have sprung up 
among the little girls, some of whom re- 
main faithful to the doll, while others 
have fallen under the spell of the Teddy 
Bear fad. 
dolls under her wing and organizes the 
Happy Hearts’ Club, to which all not 
interested in Teddy Bears may belong. 
The Happy Hearts have such jolly times 
that the neglectful doll mothers abandon 
their pets and take to dolls again. As 
both dolls and bears come to life, the 
excitement attending this rivalry may 
easily be imagined. 


About Books 


When Santa Claus from his workshop 


calls upon the American publishers to 
furnish him with lovely and appropriat: 
books for the children’s Christmas, it is 
no small order he places. Nothing is so 
rare to come upon as a good “juvenile”; 
nothing, we imagine, is so difficult to 
write. Many of our wisest have tried it 
and failed. 
found their cleverness fall short of the 
mark, For to write the child’s own book 
just as much as to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven, one must become as a little 
child—and that is harder than for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle. 


Many of our cleverest have 


Santa Claus may be well satisfied, then, 
if he can secure one good book for his 
boys and girls. 
one only, but three. 
we do not include the mere picture 
books, like Mr. Peter Newell’s very 
peternewelly Hole Book. 
at that, no matter how old a child you 
are, whether six or sixty). 


This year he has not 
And in this three 


(You'll laugh 


No, our three superlatives are all story 
distinguished from picture 
Pictures, indeed, they have, 


First, there is Baum’s American Fairy 


Tales. Hans Christian Andersen and the 
Brothers Grimm have written the classic 
fairy tales of the Old World. 
well qualified to write them for the New 
as that L. Frank Baum who invented the 
Tin Woodmen and the Scarecrow and all 
the other friendly grotesques of The 
Wizard of Oz? Fairies in Chicago? Why 
not? Mr. Baum pleads that fairies may 
be assumed to exist because it has never 
been proved that they don’t, and that 
there is no reason why they should not 
inhabit the hills and dales of America as 
well as those of other lands. 
is audacious and captivating. Here is 
fairy mystery in the midst of twentieth 
century rush and roar, and all the more 
delightful because incongruous, all the 
more fascinating 
For every boy and girl, Baum’s Amer- 
ican Fairy Tales is a dear, delicious book 
of pure fun, rare stories, and bully illus- 
trations. 


Who so 


The idea 


because 


unexpected. 


Then there is the new Live Dolls Book 
If you 


The Live 


The Doll Lady takes all the 


The Wolf Hunters, the third of the 


fine trio, is a story for boys—for the big 
brothers of the little sisters who read 
Mrs. Gates’ entrancing stories. 
thor is James Oliver Curwood, who was 
recently reported to have been killed 
by Indians, but who fortunately wasn’t. 
Mr. Curwood has lived an adventurous 
life, and knows how to write adventures 
as well as to live them. The Wolf Hun- 
ters is a tale of treasure trove and In- 
dian fighting, of roaring camp-fires and 
unending excitement. The action is fre- 
quently thrilling, always absorbing, never 
unwholesome, and the Canadian wilder- 
ness in which it takes place is described 
so vividly that the reader can never for- 


get it. 


Its au- 


You'll have no complaints, dear Old 


Santy, from the happy kids you favor 
with these three. 
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O more vital or more im- 
portant announcement 
than this---Jack 

London’s latest novel, 

“Martin Eden”, will be- 

gin as a serial in the February issue 

of Uncle Remus’s--The Home Mag- 
azine--has been made in magazine ae 
in years. 


FEBRUARY 


It is a story with a big lesson, 
and in its arraignment of false 
ideals, is noble and notable. 
Martin Eden, the character 
who is really the book, is so 
keenly true that he seems lurid with 
life. He is intense, big in his ideas and 
ideals and reaches without faltering, yet 
unselfishly, for the genuinely best in life. 


No one can read “Martin Eden” with- 
out gaining an inspiration for develop- 
ment and growth of mind; yet “Martin 
Eden” is as far from a tract as tragedy is 
from farce. . Every ALIVE person should 
leap to meet this great opportunity. Read 
the synopsis of the chapters that will ap- 
pear in the February issue. 


“Martin Eden” is more than Jack 
London’s latest and best novel--it is the 
story of a soul, hopeful and conquering, 
though exhausted in the struggle. 

Gripping, vivid and picturesque, “Mar- 
tin Eden” is such a story as only Jack 
London could write. Every man and 
woman---young or old---should read it. 


x v y y 


ARTIN EDEN, a rugged young follower of the sea, having won the friendship and admiration of Arthur Morse by the 
M heroic rescue of the young man from a gang of hoodlums on a San Francisco Bay ferry boat, is taken to the Morse 
home by Arthur, who has previously given a sensational account of the rescue, and excited the curiosity of the family 

by his description of his new friend, whom he has designated a “wild man.” 

Martin, imaginative, receptive and responsive, and with an almost unsuspected longing for the. better things of life, is 
overwhelmed with embarrassment, but his love of the beautiful awakened by his introduction to Arthur’s home, in Oakland, where 
for the first time such luxuries as books, paintings and the usual accessories of wealth and refinement, come to his knowledge. 
Arthur, seeing his embarrassment, leaves him to his. own devices. His attention is immediately attracted to the books on the 
table and he becomes immersed in a volume of Swinburne, whom he has never heard of. While reading, Arthur's sister, Ruth, 
enters the room, and Martin is recalled from his wanderings in this new world by Arthur’s words: “Ruth, this is Mr. Eden.” 
The “Mister” is almost a shock—he has always been called “Martin” or “Eden”. 

Ruth, a beautiful and cultured girl, is a revelation to him, and mentally he compares her to all the other women he has 
known. Ruth refers to his bravery in rescuing her brother, and tries to lead the conversation his way, but is unconsciously 
shocked by his uncouth sayings and description of the various fights in which he has participated. Martin is conscious of her 
endeavor, and decides to “talk her talk”, and undertakes to discuss “Swineburn” and Longfellow, and is soon floundering hope- 
lessly. But his thirst for knowledge is awakened, he realizes his lack, and determines to make the things which make her life 
so different, his. To Martin, Ruth is an inspiration; he becomes conscious of undreamed possibilities in himself; he finds his soul, as it were. Ruth, 
while repelled by his uncouthness is attracted by his strength and splendid possibilities, which she only half realizes. 

The ordeal of dinner is dreaded by Martin, and after accomplishing the getting to the table, the array of knives and forks seem formidable. He 
decides to take no part in the conversation; but finally his sturdy character asserts itself, he forgets his aggressiveness, and in turn charms and disgusts. 
After dinner Ruth plays for him, or at him, as it seems to Martin, and his ambition soars. Ruth feels the elemental power of the strange youth, and 
is again both repelled and attracted—but when he leaves she lends him the volume of Swinburne. 

After saying good night he staggers along the street, drunken with his new experiences. He has met the woman. His entire life passes before him 
in retrospect; he has the knowledge of life, he determines to have-the knowledge of books. On arriving at his sister's home in Berkeley, where he is 
a boarder, he is still enthralled, but is awakened to his surroundings by his sister’s niggardly husband, Bernard Higginbotham. For the first time the 
sordidness of that home is apparent to him, and he wonders how he could ever have thought anything in it beautiful. 
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The Very Newest Idea in 


RUDENTIAL 


Lite Insurance 


A Statement by the President: 


P f \NHERE is no other business which bears so important a relation to the wel- 


fare of the family as that of Life Insurance. The Prudential’s object is 

to provide for the men and women of the United States the most prac- 
tical form of Life Insurance Protection—that which will contribute most com- 
pletely to the welfare of those for whose benefit Life Insurance is taken. 


With this sincere purpose in mind, The Prudential is issuing a Life Insur- 
ance Policy which, it is believed, meets more closely the necessities of the family 
—those who are left behind when the breadwinner dies—than any other form of 


PR pas ai Life Insurance before the American people today. 


Me As It is called the Monthly Income Policy, from the fact that the proceeds, in- 

f, RAE- stead of being payable in one sum, are paid to the family in a series of checks 
on the first of each month,—and continue for a period of 20 years or for the life- 
time of the Beneficiary if it has been so seleéte 


The great advantages of this plan are apparent. Think of being able to 


leave your wife a Monthly Income,—a guaranteed sum which nothing can dis- 
turb—not affected by hard times, bad judgment in investments—which cannot be 
lost, depreciated or stolen—but which will come to her regularly every month 
for twenty years, or her lifetime,—thus enabling her to adjust the family ex- 
penditures, relieving her from all worry and putting poverty out of reach. 


This is just what the new Monthly Income Policy accomplishes—it pays the 
rent, the household bills, provides food, clothing, education for the children—perpetuates your salary in fact—all by 
a monthly Income which cannot fail. 


THE COST of this policy is low. For example, if you should be 30 years old you could, by paying 
The Prudential $167.35 per year (which means a saving of only $13.95 per month, or about $3.50 per week), 
assure to your family after your death—$50 Every Month for 20 years, or $12,000 in all! At slightly higher 
cost, you could make this Income payable to your wife or daughter for her entire lifetime. This is called the 
Whole Life Plan. 


You can also arrange to confine all your payments to the Company to the first 20 years after taking out the 


Policy. This is called the 20 Payment Life Plan. 


Now suppose you would like to arrange to protect your own old age—to assure yourself of an [Income 
which would start twenty years from to-day, if living, and last for 20 years longer, or—for you as long as you live 
and your wife as long as she lives if she survives you. This can be done too, under the Endowment Plan. 


Suppose you and your wife were both 40 years of age: $214.20 pet year (a saving of $4.12 weekly) paid to the 
Company for 20 years would provide a guaranteed Income of $25 per month, beginning at age 60 and contin- 
uing as long as either you or your wife should live,—and in any event for not less than 20 years. 


Every rate and value in this Policy is absolutely guaranteed—in the Policy itself—while back of it are the great 
resources of The Prudential. 


The success already attending this new Monthly Income Policy proves that it is striking the keynote of popt- 
lar demand. You cannot afford to ignore a method of providing for your family or for your own old age a pro- 
tection so sensible, so sure, so convenient, and so inexpensive. We wish to tell you what The Prudential can do 
for You in this matter. Write now while the subject is fresh in your mind. We will furnish you full Informa- 
tion—just adapted to Your particular case. 


Remember, we believe this to be the greatest plan for the protection of your family ever devised—marking an 
epoch in Life Insurance. You should take advantage of it, for your family’s sake. rite Now to 


'The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA $ 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. President. 


In order that we shall know where you read this we would appreciate it if you would mention this publication in your letter. 
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Extract from the Founders Plans and Scope of the Magazine 


JN discussing and commenting on men and measures, or political propositions and politics, or matters affecting the social and economic welfare 
of the people, this Magazine will hold itself high above partisan politics and prejudices, and will refuse to mistake opinions for principles or to 
be blinded by the prolific and offensive suggestions of sectionalism. It shall be its purpose so faithfully to represent right and justice that every 


man in the land, from the humblest to the highest, will stand on a plane of perfect equality in its pages.---JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
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Progress--In the Best and 


Highest Sense 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


OTHING attracts more attention in the news- 
N papers now-a-days than the notes of mate- 
rial prosperity appearing in their columns 

day after day. 

A new furnace has been contracted for here, an oil 
mill is to be put in operation there, and a new cotton 
factory has been erected yonder; and then there are 
comparative statements intended to excite our special 
wonder. 

There is no doubt that the commercial spirit has 
permeated the greater part of the whole mass, and it 
is to be feared that it will stand mightily in the way 
of a proper appreciation of things that bear no rela- 
tion to money and capital. 

One captain of industry becomes more famous in a 
night than twenty authors or painters, and within the 
course of a few weeks he grows richer than all the 
intellectual workers that have existed since the days 
of Adam. His portrait appears in all the magazines 
and newspapers, and it is a great joy to think that 
such an able man has consented to live on this narrow 
sphere of ours, for surely he was cut out for a larger 
and a more prosperous world. 

This goes on day after day all the days of the year, 
and there is great danger that many superficial minds 
will come to the conclusion that financial success is 
the main business of life, and that beside it all other 
considerations are of the smallest importance. 
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We are in the midst of a sordid and material era. 

Money is the main thing; it is the hard cash that 
counts. 

The rising generation seems to be hopelessly out 
of tune with the teachings of the New Testament; and 
it is even said in some of the more thoughtful period- 
icals that prosperity is to be looked for where there 
is material prosperity, and the person who asserts to 
the contrary has the Bible knocked out of 
his hands by a misinterpretation of Butler’s 
Analogy. So let it be for the present. 

In spite of the attractions of the 
greed for gain, it may be said that 
the people of the South are reading 


more books than ever before, and every book read, 
whether it be good, or indifferently bad, is a victory 
over the financial pomp of the age. 

There was a time when the prosperous class in this 
section were the greatest readers, and before the war 
some of the best and completest private libraries were 
to be found in the homes of the planters. 
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But war is a great disturber of taste as well as a 
destroyer of fortunes. Many of these private libraries 
went up in smoke from fires kindled by General Te- 
cumseh Sherman, and most of the others were dis- 
persed; and for a time—a good many years in fact— 
the Southern people have not been noted as great 
readers—or, to put the matter in a different and a 
truer shape, they have not been greedy buyers of 
books. 

We have been told in the past by more than one 
publisher that the poorest book market in the coun- 
try was to be found in the South, and even now 
some think it a practical waste of money to advertise 
their books in the South. 

But there has recently been a change so far as this 
section is concerned. The booksellers insist that the 
Southern people are buying more books than ever 
before, and that, therefore, they must be reading 
more. 

There is a greater demand for books of the hour, 
as well as a renewed interest in the volumes that 
have stood the test of time. 

Now, this is a very significant development, and it 
stands for a more substantial form of progress than 
that represented by the industrial expansion over 
which so much unnecessary noise is made. That this 
statement is true, only a moment’s reflection will suf- 
fice to show. 

Industrial expansion has been going on at a tre- 
mendous rate, and the area of- prosperity 
has widened; but it should be borne in 

mind that we have had periods of 

industrial expansion before. We have 
had periods of expansion and 
periods of contraction. 


We are in no better shape to escape the inevitable 
than we were previous to 1873, or, to come down 
to later times, we are no wiser as to the cause of 
panics 1893, when that tre- 
mendous readjustment of values shook the founda- 
tion of things. It is for this reason that intellectual 
progress and expansion is more substantial, and, in 
the end, more beneficial than the results of commer- 
cialism. 

The fact that the book market in the South is widen- 
ing and expanding is a sign of intellectual progress. 
In a smaller degree it stands for spiritual progress, 
and calls for more rejoicing than an increase in the 
number of cotton spindles in this section, which often 
represent the number of traps set to catch and ‘smother 
the intellectual activities of thousands of children, who 
are at least as important to the state as 

_the amount of capital invested in the cotton 
mills. 

To what influence is this new de- 
mand for books to be traced? 

Our system of public education 


than we were in 


is not the tnest or the most fruitful in the world, 
but one of its results is to turn out every year a 
large number of young people whose mental ap- 
petites are keen for the food that is to be found in 
books. 

This silent process has been going on for some time, 
until now it displays itself in the demand for the cur- 
rent books, so that at last Southern booksellers are 
able to set forth month after month and week after 
week lists of the best selling books—books for which 
there is the largest popular demand. 

This is progress in the best and highest sense, for 
the reason that it will inevitable lead to a keener 
appreciation of the finer issues of life. Some of the 
books for which there is a demand may be indiffer- 
ently bad, but no matter; even an indifferently bad 

book contains some good, and the human 

mind will instinctively assimilate the good. 

There is no more hopeful sign than 

that of an increased demand for books 
among the people of this section. 
Snap-Bean Farm, May, 1908. 


Beginning the New Year 


T so chances that Nature, always kindly, keeps 
aglow in humanity a high and cheerful hope- 
fulness. This hope may be clouded and even 

temporarily eclipsed—and we may be sometimes 
shocked by so keen a grief that shadows seem to 
fall not only in our own hearts, but across every 
. highway and by-path. 

Then it is that we find friends where we had 
not looked for them, sympathetic words and gentle 
deeds from unexpected sources and a closer tight- 
ening of all the bonds that kinship, friendship or 
affinity have made. Thus a new light kindles—the 
sign of renewed hope—and responds to that 
kindness we think we have just now encountered, 
but which has in reality been about us all the 
time, awaiting its own opportunity. 

It is natural and right—or we should live a 
life of suffering, and sadden the lives of others— 
that the poignancy of our immediate grief should 
give way in time to a softer emotion that sweetens 
and tempers our disposition toward others. This 
we hope has been true of those who were nearest 
in kinship to our late Editor, and of those who 
were his close associates on the Magazine which 
was so constantly his thought and was so dear 
to him. 

If the year past has brought for many of us 
grief and disappointment and a sense of failure, 
let us face with an ineffable faith and with hope 
in full bloom, the future of this New Year and 
other coming years. 

If we are to find real happiness, we are not to 
seek it first within ourselves, but to implant it in 
others, and from their grateful and joyous energy 
we shall draw the best for our own exhausted soul 
to feed upon till it thrives to the strength it must 
have for the encounter of life. 

To our readers, we wish all that is best for 
them, and at this particular season the hest of 


that best. The present Editor has found the 
friendliest feeling amongst the readers of the 
Magazine, and he thanks them for their loyalty 
and for their constant interest. For the New 
Year he pledges, by the help of his associates, 
every effort for the improvement and upbuilding 
of the Magazine. Many features are under con- 
templation, many have been secured, and articles 
of rare interest will be found in every issue of the 
1909 Unele Remus’s—The Home Magazine. 

Announcement is made elsewhere of the serial 
publication of Jack London’s latest and unpub- 
lished novel, ‘‘Martin Eden’’, and a special offer 
is made to old and for new subscribers. 

“The Autobiography of a Poet’’, by Frank L. 
Stanton, is that famous poet’s longest and most 
sustained prose effort. It will appear in install- 
ments, delightfully illustrated, and will appeal 
to the lover of the simple, the sincere and the 
humorous. 

“The Yankee Hater”, by the late Joel 
Chandler Harris, will appear serially. It is the 
latest of his unpublished works, and is filled with 
an atmosphere of genuineness and kindness, and 
is dramatic throughout. 

Features of interest will be the story of John 
Burroughs’s visit to Georgia, and an accurate and 
a fascinating account of Dr. Crawford Long’s 
discovery of anesthesia. 

Articles by leading men of science, stories by 
well-known writers, and illustrations by famous 
artists constitute a part of the programme 
arranged for the future. 

But above all, the Magazine will be kept clean 
and honest from cover to cover. Your co-oper- 
ation and interest are required and we believe and 
hope your constancy as a reader will remain un- 
changed during the coming years. 

JULIAN HARRIS. 
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II--Clarksville: An Armed Camp in a, Peaceful 
Republic; Unparalleled Conditions in Tennessee 


“Every unpunished murder takes 
away something from the security of 
every man’s life.’’—Daniel Webster 


River, not many miles from the Kentucky line; and the map-makers 

do not show it as a very large dot on the surface of the United States, 
But the dot is the lower part of a gigantic interrogation point, and the ques- 
tion which it indicates is no less important than this: 

Shall American institutions crumble into anarchy, or shall the spirit of the 
law prevail? 

Never has a similar question been more sharply presented to any com- 
munity than to the people of Montgomery County, of which Clarksville is the 
county-seat; and never has a community been thrown more absolutely upon 
its own resources to fight out and worry out an answer. For that portion of 
Montgomery County’s citizenship which stands for law and order, and makes no 
truce with crime, has had but little help, little understanding and little encour- 
agement from the outside world, 

The stranger entering Clarksville for the first time is at once struck by the 
anomaly of the situation in which he finds himself. 

Here is a city of 12,000 people, in the midst of one of the richest sections 
of a country supposed to be at peace with all the world; but here, also, is a town 
which has been an armed camp for more than a year, ready day and night to do 
battle for its existence at the first sound of an alarm. 

Pickets watch the ways of entrance at night, posses of citizens, armed with 
automatic shotguns charged with buckshot, patrol the streets or hold themselves 
in readiness in the armory; a lookout searches the country and listens from the 
court-house tower, which dominates 
the landscape for miles around; and 
the street: buzz and whisper with ru- 
mor, suspicion and distrust. 

For the Night Riders have sworn 
that they will raid the place and 
wreck it, even as they dealt with 
Hopkinsville, a few miles away across 
the Kentucky border, on the morning 
of December 7th, 1907. 

Therefore, Clarksville sleeps on its 
arms and watches. 

Clarksville is the oldest market 
in the dark tobacco district, and its 
destruction ‘is the goal of Night Rider 
desire even more than was that of 
Hopkinsville, 

An advance upon the town has 
been planned three separate times, 
but the plans have been given up in 
each instance before an actual con- 
flict with the citizens took place. 

It would be a hard town to take. 
It is situated on a sort of peninsula, 
near the junction of the Red River 
with the Cumberland. 

= From the country districts where 
the Night Riders operate there are 
three principal roads leading into the town, and two of these approaches are 
Over narrow covered bridges, where quite an army, unless it had cannon, could 
be stood off by a smaller body. 


C LARKSVILLE is in the northern part of Tennessee, on the Cumberland 


Night Rider spies are forever reconnoitering the town, but the reports which | 


they take back to their secret meetings do not seem to be favorable. It is, how- 
ever, the plan of the city’s defenders, if the Night Riders ever get up enough 
courage to make a raid, as they have upon Hopkinsville and other Kentucky 
towns, to let them enter; to guard the ways of egress so that none of them escape, 
and to kill them all in the streets, if possible. 

I do not care to advertise too thoroughly the plans of the defenders of Clarks- 
ville, but my advice to any enterprising band of Night Riders is to stay away. 
For the town is not only a camp at present, but to the invader it would be a trap 
as well. Some Kentucky towns are reported to have invested in Gatlings and 
Maxims, but Clarksville wants the Night Riders to get far enough into the 
city so that the range will be nice and easy for No. 5 buckshot, which (as one 
citizen expressed it to me) “certainly does do considerable 
tearin’.” 

The history of the Night Rider outrages in Montgomery 
County, and the adjoining counties of Tennessee, is not essen- 
tially different from the story of the tobacco war across the 
border in Kentucky. The half dozen Tennessee counties, and 
the score of Kentucky counties, which have a natural monopoly 
of the production of dark tobacco are separated only by 
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political and imaginary lines; 
the sentiment and conditions 
which prevail are very similar. 
The growth of the Kentucky 
struggle, and the events which 
led up to the raid 
on Hopkinsville, 
were told by Mr. J. 
Slaughter Carter in 
an article publish- 
ed in Uxcre Re- 
mus’s—Tue Home 
MacazineE for June, 1908, but 
there have been many happen- 
ings in the country tributary to 
Clarksville since Mr. Carter’s 
article was written, and the sit- 
uation in Montgomery County 
is so eloquent of warning to the 
whole South that another look at that region may be profitable. 

In spite of the fact that they had practically a monopoly of the production 
of dark tobacco, the farmers found, in the year 1903 and for several years pre- 
ceding, that they were unable to get enough for their tobacco to pay them for 
raising it. The tobacco trust had 
practically destroyed competition; the 
farmers had to take what the trust 
offered, or nothing. They awoke to 
their opportunities and organized a 
trust of their own;—a trust, or a 
union, or an association; call it what 
you please. This organization was 
formed at Guthrie, Ky., September 
24th, 1904, and its title was the Dark 
District Tobacco Planters’ Protective 
Association. It was capitalized at 
only $1,000—there were 1,000 shares 
at a par value of $1 each—and with 
this arrangement it was proposed to 
control the marketing, and therefore 
the price, of the 100,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco raised in the twenty-odd 
counties of the “Black Patch” in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, worth about 
$6,000,000. 

It was the intention of the lead- 
ers of the association to sell the en- 
tire crop pledged by the planters in 
one lump to one buyer; it was an- 
nounced that 70 per cent of the whole 
crop had been pledged, but it is very 
doubtful if the proportion pledged 
was really that great. The first pledges to the association were made for one 
year. They covered the crop of 1905. Then pledges promising the handling of 
the crops of 1906, 1907 and 1908 to the leaders of the association were circulated 
by the district managers. The response to this three-year pledge proposition, on 
the part of the farmers, was not rapid enough to suit the leaders; and so they 
began to cast about for some method to persuade all the farmers to pledge their 
tobacco and join the association. 

The method hit upon at first was a general boycott. Resolutions were adopted 
stating that the association members would withhold from the “hill billies” (as 
the non-association farmers are called) all the friendly and neighborly assistance 
so usual in rural communities—such as help in harvesting, gathering ice, killing 
hogs, and so forth. Merchants were called upon not to buy any produce from the 
“hill billies”, or to sell them anything. All varieties of social boycott, extending 
to school and church relationships, were inaugurated; the children took the mat- 
ter up; the daughter of a “hill billy” who happened to be a school ma’am in an 
association district was made so miserable she would have to 
resign; doctors, mechanics, and others, were asked to refuse 
“hill billies” their services. At first many of the association 
men rather disapproved even of this peaceful boycott. Its 
growth was rather slow; but eventually, as animosities grew, 
and personal bitternesses sprang up, it became general. But 
even this boycott was ineffective as a means of forcing the 
“hill billies” into line, as a whole. The people of Montgomery 
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County are very largely of Scotch-Irish stock, and 
apt to be stubborn in disposition. 

The more peaceful boycott having failed of its pur- 
poses, the Night Riders appeared. Violations of the 
law took the form, in the beginning, of salting and 
scraping plant beds, sowing grass-seed among the 
tobacco plants—in short, the destruction of the to- 
bacco of the “hill billies” by every method possible. 
Tobacco plants are first germinated in especially pre- 
pared beds, then taken up by the roots and set out 
in the fields, in hills; if they are destroyed at about 
the time for replanting no crop can be raised that 
year. 

It was in May, 1906, that the first act of lawless 
destruction of tobacco occurred in Montgomery 
County, although it is alleged that the Night Rider 
organization was perfected, for the purpose of driv- 
ing the “hill billies” into line, in the fall and winter 
of 1905-1906. The leaders of the tobacco association 
have always publicly disclaimed violence, when cate- 
gorically questioned as to whether they approve of its 
use; but it is significant that it is usually the stubborn 
“hill billies” who suffer. The Night Riders are sup- 
posed to be an inner circle of the planters’ associa- 
tion. In the earlier days of their existence the de- 
struction of property and the intimidation of the 
“hill billies”, as a logical progression from the boy- 
cott, seemed to satisfy them. For a time they were 
willing to let it go at that. But lawlessness is pro- 
gressive. The taste for violence grows. The more 
reckless element among the Night Riders gained the 
ascendency, and finally a state of affairs that is 
little less than civil war, and complicated with a 
thousand personal hatreds, and mixed with a dozen 
selfish or foolish motives, has grown out of the 
original economic grievance held by the planters 
against the tobacco trust. That original grievance, 
against the intangible trust, has in some cases been 
lost sight of altogether; it has been superseded by 
a definite, personal hatred against some concrete 
enemy in the other camp. 

Just how far the leaders of the association were 
responsible for the original lawlessness is a matter 
upon which I cannot speak with authority; it is at 
least certain that as the forces which they invoked 
got beyond their control, and as law- 
lessness spread, they accepted every 
occasion to deny responsibility. And 
it is just as certain that many sym- 
pathizers with the association in 
Montgomery County will, to this day, 
go so far as to condone the murder 
of a “hill billy”. 

From the destruction of plant 
beds, it was a facile step to arson 
and the whipping of human beings. 
The tobacco barns of the “hill bil- 
lies” have been burned, stables with 
live-stock in them have been de- 
Stroyed; threshing machines and 
farm implements have been dyna- 
mited. 

A favorite trick was to hide bot- 
tles of gasoline and kerosene, with 
bundles of matches tied to them, in 
the sheaves of grain belonging to the 
“hill billies”; so when the grain was 
run into the thresher the bottles 
would break, the matches ignite, and the whole con- 
cern be destroyed. 

Threatening letters flooded the country, and still 
do. The whippings of people by bands of armed 
and masked men at night became a favorite pastime. 
Throughout the whole district affected it is difficult 
to say how many lawless acts, including murders, have 
been committed since the Night Rider outrages began. 
In the country directly tributary to Clarksville, of 
which I am speaking more particularly at present, 
it is estimated that nearly three hundred crimes have 
been committed. The prosecuting attorney of Mont- 
gomery County, Mr. Matt G. Lyle, assured me that 
this estimate was too high; he thought a conservative 
estimate of acts of lawlessness would reach about a 
hundred. 


They Do Not Dare Tell 


The local papers in the region affected, almost 
without exception, take their cue from the Night 
Riders—or at least from the tobacco association— 
the country correspondents for the city papers do 
not dare to tell what they know, as a rule; witnesses 
go back on the prosecuting attorney, refusing to swear 
in the court room to what they have stated in private 
conversation; juries are either afraid to return an 
indictment against the Night Riders, or else are so 
packed with Night Rider sympathizers that convic- 
tions are practically impossible; local officials, in the 
country districts, are kept in a state of intimidation. 

The man who is popularly given the credit, or the 
discredit, for organizing the Night Riders is one Dr. 
David Amos, a country physician, who formerly re- 
sided in the little village of Cobb, Caldwell County, 
Kentucky. 

Where he now resides, no one seems to know; for 
he disappeared some months ago. Some people as- 


Malcolm R. Patterson, 
Governor of Tennessee 


sured me he was in Japan; others that he was in San 
Francisco. Again, I heard that he had left San 
Francisco for South America. Other informants said 
he was dead, and still others that he was in hiding 
near Cobb, Ky. He is about fifty-five years old. I 
was told, before he began to fight the “hill billies” 
with his organization, he had for several years been 
fighting Old John Barleycorn rather industriously. 

However that may be, he is credited with a great 
deal of ability as an organizer; and this he must have, 
if he really is the organizer of the Night Riders. 

For they are both a military and a civil organiza- 
tion. . The head is known as the General; counties 
are presided over by colonels; magisterial districts by 
captains, and so forth. It is the policy to allow the 
younger men—mostly fellows between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty—to do the actual raiding; while 
the older heads and steadier hands are reserved for 
jury duty, witnesses, and so forth, in case any of the 
raids lead to trouble in the courts. 


Night Riders Are Numbered 


The masks used are constructed of almost any dark 
material, with slits cut for the eyes and mouth; the 


leaders wear, in addition to these, a band of white . 


across the shoulders. Each man has his number, and 
answers to it instead of by name; while on an actual 
raid only the commanding officer speaks. In the Reel- 
foot Lake district the Night Riders usually added 
to the mask a kind of loose blouse, or gown; and 
some of the masks were made almost like hoods; 
but the practice in the tobacco district is in favor 
of simplicity. 

If you should happen into a group of three or four 
men in the tobacco district, and begin to fool with 
your coat collar, or your necktie, in a tentative, sig- 
nificant sort of a way, and one of them should raise 
his hand and rest the palm for an instant on the side 
of his face, there is still the chance that there might 
be an accident; he may not be a Night Rider after all. 

But persevere, and casually mention something 
about a “dead horse”; and then if he is really a Night 
Rider he will take up the hint and say something 
about a “dead horse” himself. The next step is to say 
“Silent Brigade”. You return “Silent Brigade”. Next 


he says, “I see you have been there.” The fit and 
proper reply is, “Yes, I have been there on my bended 
knees.” Now each of you is sure that the other is a 
Night Rider, and may borrow chewing tobacco of 
each other, and discuss Tennessee politics, in perfect 
confidence. 

New members are sworn in at midnight, actually 
on their bended knees, with a very solemn sort of oath, 
and the penalty for giving away any of the signs and 
secrets and pass-words is death in the particularly 
unpleasant form of a broken neck. There are some 
variations in the oath administered; but the favorite 
one seems to be the following: i 

Ep 2 vedas beers , in the presence of Almighty God 
and these witnesses, take upon myself these solemn 
ties and obligations, that I will never reveal any of 
the secrets, signs or pass-words of this order, accord- 
ing to the rules and regulations of this order. 

“I furthermore promise and swear that I will never 
reveal, or cause to be revealed, by word or act, any 
of the transactions of this order, in the lodge-room 
or out of the lodge-room, unless after due trial and 
examination I find them or him justly and legally 
entitled to the same, and not then unless I believe 
the business and welfare of the order will be benefited 
by such information given. 

“I furthermore promise and swear that I will obey 


. «Il orders or summonses coming from my lodge, either 


day or night, unless prevented by sickness of self or 
my family. 

“I furthermore promise and swear that I will not 
use this order, or hide under cover of this order, to do 
anything to a personal enemy for personal revenge. 

“To all of this I most solemnly swear, placing my- 
self under not less penalty than may be put on me 
by order of this lodge.” 

The penalty exacted is a broken neck, as before 
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mentioned. There is a shorter oath, which I like 
better, from an artistic point of view, because it 
sounds so much more concise and earnest. It winds up: 

“And if I should betray this order in any way, | 
shall have to submit to a penalty which may be pul 
on me; which is death. To all of this I do solemnly 
promise and swear, so help me God.” 

There are probably about ten or twelve thousand 
Night Riders in the country, all told. Some say that 
the recent operations in the cotton states are trace- 
able to men who have merely taken the cue from the 
Kentucky tobacco country; others that they have been 
organized by traveling organizers. The phrase “Night 
Rider” itself first came into use some eight or nine 
years ago, at the time of the toll-gate troubles in 
Kentucky. 

The people who are doing the devilment in the to- 
bacco districts are of a very different class from those 
who operated around Reelfoot Lake. The percentage 
of toughs and plug-uglies in the tobaeco district— 
fellows who would seize upon the most trivial excuse 
to make trouble—is much smaller than around 
the lake. 

The Reelfoot gang, or gangs, since there were two 
of them operating there under separate leaders, have 
only been in existence since last April. They were 
composed, for the most part, of fellows of little or 
no education, country toughs and weaklings, and they 
probably got together in imitation of the bands in 
the tobacco country. 

It is freely asserted in Clarksville that the leaders 
of the tobacco association do not in reality care very 
much whether the tobacco trust is put out of exist- 
ence or not but that the rank and file of the associa- 
tion are their dupes. Certainly the tobacco trust has 
not been injured to any great extent throughout the 
dark tobacco district. In 1906, May 8th, the associa- 
tion was, in effect, re-organized and turned into a kind 
of warehouse corporation under the title of the 
Planters’ Protective Association of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia; with a capital stock of $200, 
divided into 200 shares of $1 each; and its affairs are 
controlled by a board of directors, consisting of forty- 
two members, elected annually from among the 
stock-holders. These forty-two men thus have the 
power to fix the price for which the 
crop of tobacco shall be held; all the 
association tobacco is sold through 
them; they are the forty-two kings 
of the tobacco situation. 

To a casual observer it looks as 
if these forty-two gentlemen had the 
“game sewed up”, vulgarly speak- 
ing, about as tight as the tobacco 
trust ever did. And they do not 
stand to lose anything, for one of 
the clauses of the charter under 
which they are incorporated reads 
as follows: “The private property 
of the stockholders of said corpora- 
tion shall not be subjected to the 
payment of the corporate debts of 
said corporation at any time to any 
extent whatever.” 

In short, the farmers who grow 
the tobacco do practically what 
these forty-two directors tell them 
to do; and I cannot for the life of me 
figure out where it would be to the advantage of these 
forty-two men if the tobacco trust went out of exist- 
ence. It seems to me that if I were the only authorized 
middleman between a producer which is a trust, and a 
buyer which is a trust, I would just as soon have 
that buyer kept a trust as not; I could manage to 
get along all right, with my commissions on six or 
seven million dollars worth of tobacco, without any 
outsiders to break up either one of my trusts or ask 
unnecessary questions, The troubles in the dark to- 
bacco district, which have resulted in putting the 
control of the farmers’ tobacco in the hands of these 
forty-two men, offer some points of originality if they 
are considered in the light of a warfare for the 
farmers’ liberty. 


Loss Falls on “Hill Billies’’ 


Coincidentally, of the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of property loss in the dark tobacco district, 
due to Night Rider activities, the tobacco trust has 
borne but very little. The overwhelming bulk of the 
loss has fallen upon the “hill billies”. One warehouse 
leased by the American Tobacco Company, or rather 
the American Snuff Company, a branch of the tobacco 
trust, was dynamited, at Elkton, Ky., and partially 
wrecked. It contained considerable tobacco, which 
was not greatly injured. At Russellville, Ky. 4 
warehouse containing 70,000 pounds of tobacco, the 
warehouse being leased and the tobacco owned by 
the same corporation, was burned down. 

Perhaps the loss* sustained by the tobacco trust 
throughout the entire dark tobacco district will 
amount to $10,000; perhaps less. It is estimated that 
the property loss to others is nearly a million, That 
is, the direct loss in property destroyed. The depre- 
ciation in the value of real estate, the loss in a bus- 
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Queerly Mixed Verdict of 


Sci Spiritualism 
[oct eo we w tines By M, A, LANE 


of the incomparable Francois Rabelais, who 

was greater, perhaps, as a philosophical 
physician than as a writer of coarse humor. Before Rabelais’s time, and since 
Rabelais’s time, the question of a life beyond the grave has been debated with 
more genuine feeling than any other question whatsover. The young materialist 
scoffs at the general popular belief in a soul and in a future state. He is content 
to die and “mix forever with the elements; to be a brother to the insensible 
rock.” He is satisfied to die and let it go at that. He does not even admit the 
soundness of Rabelais’s great speculation of a possible “Maybe”. For him 
there is no immortal Something within the mortal coil. With death there is 
an end. 

As he grows older the materialist is not so positive in his convictions. He 
finds himself coming around to the great doubt that disturbed the dying French- 
man. He finds creeping into his consciousness a formula such as this: “Maybe— 
I do not know.” He finds that in spite of the absence of demonstrable fact 
upon which to base a conviction to that effect, there is in his mind a very slight 
residue of feeling that death is not quite the end of him. Maybe. 

One of the most significant facts of this new century is the presence in the 
United States of Dr. Godfrey Raupert, professor in the College of the Propa- 
ganda at Rome, anc member of the London Society for Psychic Research, He 
comes as the special delegate of Pope Pius X to tell the people of the United 
States the position of the Church on the facts of spiritualism, spiritism, or so- 
called occultism, and his presence and his mission are of themselves evidence 
that the Church accepts the facts as genuine; that is to say, that the Church 
admits that apart from the fraudulent “manifestations” of fraudulent mediums, 
men have received and do now receive communications from intelligent beings 


who live in an invisible world; beings which can, and do, now and then, take on ` 


a visible human form which can be photographed by an ordinary camera. Dr. 
Raupert has with him several photographs of this description and he explains 
the conditions under which they were taken; conditions which exclude the possi- 
bility of fraud or trick or deception of any kind whatsoever. Dr. Raupert 
informs us that the Church does not positively voice its opinion as to the origin 
of these facts, and if this be the case, the Church has considerably modified 
its policy during the last forty years. Under the rule of Pius IX the Church 
taught that all of the “phenomena”, the “manifestations”, and the other facts of 
spiritualism—when genuine, and not mere legerdemain or deception of other 
kinds—were due to the activities of the devil and his angels. Under the rule of 
Leo XIII no special teaching was made on this subject, probably owing to the 
fact that the work of the spiritualists was given but small space in the daily 
press. The “sensation” had worn itself out. And now, after half a century, the 
Church speaks again, but not in the old tone. It is looking at things with eyes 
of the new time; and what appeared simple enough fifty years ago appears to-day 
as a rather puzzling problem. 

Modern spiritualism made its debut with the table-rapping Fox sisters, 
whose most noteworthy successors were the Eddy brothers; and in the interim 
camie the mediums with whom the great English chemist and physicist, Professor 
Crookes, experimented and studied. The newspapers of those days gave as much 
space to these matters as they would have given to a great international war. 
Spiritualism, with its mediums and its séances, swept Europe and America in 
great waves. It disturbed the churches and industry alike. To some it came 
as a most consoling conviction; to others it proved an incurable irritation. The 
Church attacked it as the work of the evil one; men of science attacked it as 
an empty fraud. Several of the most notorious mediums were exposed by 
clever newspaper reporters, and then the daily press dropped the subject as 
having been exploited sufficiently. The “sensation” had died away. 

Spiritualism, however, had not died away. It had only taken on a new and 
Surprising growth. In spite of the fakers and frauds, in spite of the legal pros- 
ecution and conviction of hundreds of mediums, spiritualism has grown steadily 
in this country until today there are in America more than 1,500,000 believers, 
or, let us say, persons who are convinced that its claims are facts. In other 
words, there are in this country, now, one and one-half million Americans who 
think they have positive proof that 
there is an invisible world in which 
the souls of dead men continue to 
live and feel and think. It is not 
a belief with these people; it is to 
them a conviction, based upon what 
they claim to be positive demon- 
stration—as positive as the demon- 
stration of any other fact to which 
the evidence of the senses can be 
brought as a witness. In which 
posture of affairs it naturally 
occurs to one to ask, What has 
science to say upon the subject? 
for of late we have got into the 
habit of referring all questions— 
even questions of finance and 
labor strikes—to the scientists, 
and if we do not believe all they 
say, we at least give them a re- 
spectful hearing. Has science any- 
thing to say about the fraudulency 
or the genuineness of the alleged 
facts of spiritualism? Is it true 
that there is positive evidence of 
the existence of an invisible world 
in which live intelligent beings 
who speak and act like men and 
women, and who occasionally can 
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tance of the answer to 
these questions is obvious. 
If death is not the end of 
life, how nearly does that 
fact touch us all! If 
death is not the end of 
life; if intelligence and 
sentiency persist after 
the body has passed into 
death and decay; if resur- 
rection from the dead—in 
a way—is not, after all, a 
mere superstition but a 
living fact, why then, we 
have hit upon the most 
interesting matter con- 
ceivable. 


ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE 
Alfred Russell Wallace was born in 1823 and first became noted as the co-dis- 


coverer with Darwin of Natural Selection. His work as a zoologist gives him a hig 

place in the scientific annals of the Nineteenth Century. Wallace's great book, “Mir- 

ics > . acles and Modern Spiritualism,” is perhaps the most remarkable book from the pen of 

Spiritualism and its a man. His whole-hearted defense of spiritualism is the most striking 
e 


phenomena have been in- ection from scientilic orthodoxy in the history of science. 


vestigated, notably, by . 

several men of science of the highest standing in Europe, and of these at least 
four have been convinced that the claims of the spiritualists are, in the main, true; 
that is to say, these four have been convinced that forces which can manifest 
intelligence do really exist in an invisible world, out of which they can emerge 
under favorable conditions and hold communication with living men. It is inter- 
esting to note that these four men of science are all in different lines, and that 
each of them has been a foremost man in his specialty. One of them is the . 
already-mentioned Professor Crookes, chemist-physicist; another is Professor 
Oliver Lodge, psychologist; the third, Alfred Russell Wallace, zoologist, and co- 
discoverer of natural selection with Darwin; and the fourth is Cesare Lombroso, 
the most noted alienist of recent times, and the founder of the new science of 
criminal anthropology. 


They Have Investigated Spiritualism 


These men have investigated spiritualism with the same caution and with the 
same scientific precision which they customarily use in the investigations of their 
own specialties, and their verdict is that the alleged facts of spiritualism are, 
in the main, true facts, and that the evidence is quite as sound as any other 
evidence upon which the physical sciences in general base conclusions that are not 
to be disputed. Here you have a state of affairs which no one, who is not moved 
by fear of losing caste as a man of science, or by mere stupid prejudice, will 
thrust aside with a wave of the hand. For many years Crookes and Wallace have 
been the most prominent defenders of the genuineness of the spiritualistic phe- 
nomena. Their perfectly fine originality and power in their specialties have 
forced many men of science to discuss their peculiar convictions concerning spir- 
itualism, but their eminence and ability have not saved them from objurgation. 

Their scientific critics, one and all, assert that Crookes and Wallace were 
“fooled” by the mediums. These critics, not without considerable personal feeling, 
and in some cases plain vituperation, have scolded Crookes and Wallace after 
the manner of a vexed fish-wife. Assuming that the whole business of spiritualism 
is mere trickery and clever deception, they have no patience at all with the man 
who allows himself to be taken in. When invited to investigate for themselves 
they say “No!” as if in a sort of doom’s blast which puts an end tothe dis- 
cussion there and then. They will not themselves investigate, and they will not 
accept the results of investigation by others—unless the results show that the 
“phenomena” are fraudulent. 

The position of the critics of Crookes and Wallace may be stated so: “We 
have not investigated spiritualism and we have no desire to do so. We are con- 
vinced it is a fraud and no matter what may be the story of your own investiga- 
tions you may bring to us we re- 
ply: ‘You must have been taken in.” 
There are no genuine facts in it, 
and when you say that there are, 
you are simply confessing your 
own stupidity and your own un- 
reliability in measuring your wit 
with a charlatan. Keep out of it; 
let it alone. Or if you must go 
into it, do not publish your matter 
until you can show us how the 
thing can be demonstrated by lab- 
oratory methods.” 

This is the kind of criticism 
which has assailed the great physi- 
cist and the great zoologist for 
years; but Crookes and Wallace 
remained unshaken in their con- 
victions, which grew upon them 
rather than the reverse, with time. 
It must be remembered, too, that 
they were comparatively young 
men, in the very zenith of their 
scientific power and fame when 
they began their celebrated re- 
searches in spiritualism; and al- 
though they have not yet been able 
to demonstrate their facts after 
approved laboratory methods, they 
have given to spiritualism a stand- 
ing which, without their peculiar 
experiments, it certainly would 
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never have had. The opinions and convic- 
tions of Professor Lodge are not regarded 
with the same keen feeling as are those of 
Crookes and Wallace. Lodge is somewhat 
of an all-around mystic whose work is as 
difficult to deal with as the philosophy of 
Pythagoras or Johannes Philostratus, but 
it is a distinctly modern mysticism which 
is making considerable quiet gain among a 
certain type of university men who, although 
professors, are only half-educated, lacking, 
as they do, the finishing touches of the 
laboratory. Lombroso has escaped criticism 
for his opinions of spiritualism because, 
perhaps, his perfectly original work in an- 
thropology has furnished material enough. 

Lombroso was requested not long ago 
to write over his own signature his opinion 
upon the alleged life after death. His reply 
was short but full of meaning. 

It had been demonstrated beyond con- 
troversy, he said, that when men die there 
remains behind, in an invisible sphere an 
intelligence which can make itself known. 
This fragment of the man does not seem 
to possess the mental power or capacity of 
the normal man when in a living body. But 
that a remnant such as this persists after 
the death of the body there is no room 
for doubt. 

Spiritualism has been investigated by 
other men of science in Europe, among them 
Camille Flammarion, the French astron- 
omer, who has earned nothing but jeers 
from his fellow astronomers, probably be- 
cause M. Flammarion seems disposed -to 
throw wide open the gates of probability 
and, Frenchlike, to accept everything and anything possible; a state of mind 
which should commend itself to the cautious scientific man in view of the new 
theory of the ultimate constitution of matter, which has quietly underpinned 
the whole foundation upon which physics and chemistry rest. 

In our own country Professor James of Harvard and Professor Hyslop of 
Columbia University have given much of their time to the investigation of spirit 
mediums, and their conclusions seem to go farther than those of Crookes, while 
they are almost in accord with those of Wallace and Lombroso. The standing 
of Mr. James (at least in America) is unquestioned. He is easily the first of 
American psychologists, quite as capable of undertaking a scientific investiga- 
tion as anybody. His accession to a little party of scientific men who are con- 
vinced that there is life after death is exceedingly gratifying to the leading spir- 
itualists here and abroad, while at the same time it has created no particular 
stir among American psychologists. 

Other American men of science, such as chemists, physicists, and zoologists, 
have not, I believe, examined Mr. James’s work, but the fact that they are letting 
him alone is a most hopeful sign. Spiritualism, like hypnotism, has had a hard 
row to hoe, but perhaps, like hypnotism, it will in time come in for serious and 
general investigation, although it is doubtful whether any special good will 
come out of such an investigation beyond that of putting the stamp of scientific 
approval on the “phenomena”, or the reverse. Negative results have come from 
the work of several commissions—the Philadelphia one, notably—but negative 
results from such investigations amount to nothing. That fifty, or fifty thousand, 
mediums have been found to be frauds does not invalidate the importance of 
one fact which is incontestably genuine evidence of an undiscovered country. 

We have to consider, furthermore, whether scientific approval would be of 
special advantage to anybody in this same matter of spiritualism. No special 
knowlegde of any kind is needed for the investigation of this order of facts. The 
verdict of a shrewd, resourceful man, no matter what his occupation, would be 
quite as trustworthy as that of a Lord Kelvin himself. “Test conditions,” as 
they call them—conditions which make deception impossible—can be imposed 
by an intelligent business man quite as competently as by a chemist, physicist, 
or psychologist. Crookes and Wallace, it will not be disputed, understood as 
well as anybody the value of the “control experiment” in scientific investigation, 
and it is idle to charge that in the investigation of this particular problem they 
forgot or neglected the very safeguards which they were using every day in 
their own practical and theoretical work. Their earnest plea for consideration 
in this respect; their prayer asking 
their friends to give them credit 
in this work for the same caution 
and precaution which was freely 
accorded them in other work, is 
pathetic. Yet that credit has never 
been given them. “Dupe” is the 
word written across all their labors. 
Thus we see how much has been 
accomplished by scientific approval 
as far as it has gone. And it is 
hard to say that the case for spirit- 
ualism would be strengthened if 
all of the faculties, including 
geology and archaeology, were to 
be convinced, as were the two great 
Englishmen. The work of Charcot 
established the facts of hypnotism 
beyond cavil—facts which, until 
the work of Charcot, were in as 
bad repute as those of spiritualism 
are at present. Nobody now denies 
the facts of hypnotism. And yet 
how much farther are we along 
because of it? 

There is one tremendous ad- 
vantage, however, which this same 

scientific approval would give. 
It would stimulate research as 
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Good Times Come at Las’! 


By G. W. BELK 


I been longin’ an’ a lookin’ fer ter see dat happy day 

When a man kin mek a livin’, an’ a little time ter play, 
An owe no-body nothin’ all de blessed year aroun’, 
An’ sell his lates’ pickins at eleben cent a poun’. 


It look lak I would not be lef’ ter see dat time arrive, 

But, bless de Lord, it done come roun’!—an’ I am still alive! 
An’ Is paid up evy dollar, an’ I owns my little place, 

Aw now I looks dis big rouw worl’ right squar’ly in de face. 


We had a hard time, comin’, but we kep’ a addin’ some, 
An’ layin’ by a little fer de “rainy day” ter come; 

But now, ez I looks back across de trials uv de way, 

I can’t he’p feelin’ we has gone an’ passed de rainy day! 


We sits aroun’ de fire at night, ex cozy ez ye choose, 
An’ John he gits de paper, an’ he reads us all de news 
"Bout Rosenfelt an’ Panema, an’ Cuby, an’ de res’, 
Twel I feels de sadusfacshun come a-cropin’ in my breas’. 


Aw I hears de chilluns readin’ ’bout de worl’ a turnin’ rouw, 
Twel it makes me kinder dizzy ez I stan’ upon de groun’; 
But let ’er keep on turning’, ef it bring a better day, 

When a man kin make a livin’ an’ a little time ter play. 


Ole Marster vighty good to us; de white-folks treat us. kin’, 
An’ we aint fergit de favors when we useter git behiw ; 
Lord, keep us good, an’ give us strengt’ ter cultivate de groun’ 
Aw don’t let Cotton git below Eleben Cent a pouw t 


knowledge to illimitable extent. Specially 
fitted for such an investigation would be the 

physicist, not the psychologist or the zoolo- 
| gist; for if Crookes and Wallace, Lodge and 
Lombroso, James and Hyslop, have in reality 
seen that which they so fervently proclaim 
they have seen; if Dr. Raupert is to be 
credited with having as much intelligence as 
an ordinary city detective; if pencils can 
be made to write by invisible fingers (or 
other instrument of force) and a human 
form can conjure itself into visibility where 
apparently nothing was before—it is to the 
physicist we must turn for an explanation 
of these things and for a method by which 
they can be produced at will. Demonstra- 
tion of that kind would be the most desirable 
thing that could happen to the human race; 
for in its present state science is perfectly 
bankrupt, its only asset being an agnosti- 
cism which, when regarded closely and face 
to face, is as hideous as the thought of 
annihilation, 

The scientific argument against the 
probability of a life after death is very 
strong. If there is a life after death for 
man, it can with reason be contended, there 
must also be a life after death for all animal 
and plant life, for each individual cell in the 
body of a living thing, and even for the 
molecule itself when it splits into its con- 
stituents. Nay, even a life after death for 
the atom that dies, and life after death for 
the universe itself. If all this is not absurd 
it at least sounds so to one whose mind has 
busied itself with the conceptions of modern 
science. Wallace overcomes these objections 
by a bold stroke. He holds (with somewhat flimsy support, it is true) that man 
is unquestionably a singularity in the scheme of things; that this earth not only, 
but this entire star system has passed through an evolution which has culminated 
in .the production of man; and that ages of evolution still await man in other 
states of matter. 

This, however, is carrying speculation quite out of the reach of present pos- 
sible demonstration. It is a dream of the future. But it is up to the spirit- 
ualists, or rather it is up to the scientific champions of the genuineness of the 
spiritist phenomena, to attack their problem from a new direction, and to dig 
out a method of demonstration which shall not be at the mercy of the medium’s 
changeful susceptibilities. 

Professor James, Professor Hyslop, and the others, must find a way to 
conserve the medium fresh, so that everybody, who really cares to do so, can 
see the thing for himself under test conditions irrefragible. 

If there is life after death the whole world hungers to have that most salutary 
and sweet fact proved beyond all possibility of doubt. If when men die there 
remains an intelligent, invisible residue, conscious and willing, in an invisible 
sphere here upon this earth, that fact is the most important fact that any man 
can think of. 

If death be the gateway to a new life, wider or narrower, higher or lower, 
the demonstration of that fact will alter the face of society and the lives of 
individual men. 

Dr. Raupert and his mission are worthy of the most serious consideration. 
He urges upon his hearers the fact that several men of science in Italy have 
been for years quietly investigating spiritualism at the instance of the Church, 
and that the Church did not without due reflection decide to send a special del- 
egate abroad to speak upon the matter. He sounds a note of danger for those 
who, unprepared for the task, would investigate the subject for themselves. 

He calls attention to the well-known fact that the majority of genuine mediums 
(not the fraudulent, pretended mediums who prey upon the credulity of men) 
degenerate in health and mentality and not infrequently become insane. 

These things Dr. Raupert tells us as from his own knowledge, and from 
that of his friends in Italy and in England. He is not himself a spiritualist, 
and he repudiates the spiritualists’ theories as to the causes of the remarkable 
facts he recites. 

He hints his belief that these mysterious intelligences that can take on the 
human form and converse, indirectly, in human language, are not in reality the 
remains of human beings at all. 
If not, we should very much like 
to know what they in reality are, 
and this is the problem which 
science must investigate and solve 
—granted that the genuineness 
of the facts becomes generally 
recognized. 

This is the new time. Strange 
vistas dimly open before us in 
science, in religion, in social and 
political progress, in industry. 

Is it possible also, that the 
Twentieth Century will lift the 
stone from the tomb and point 
upwards to a life hereafter? 
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NOTE—It will be of interest to 
our readers to learn that Mr. M. 
A. Lane, who is an acknowledged 
leader in scientific research and a 
deep student of sociologic and 
economic conditions, will contribute 
a number of. articles to our Mag- 
azine in 1909. The next one will 
deal with socialism. It is an un- 
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Wagner, winner of the Grand Prize race, changing a tire at the pit. 


George Robertson, winner of the Vanderbilt Cup race, 1908, stands at edge of pit pointing down 


American Speed Record Broken 


at Savannah By 


IGAL, ready yet restive, swung up to the starting line in the big blue 
Bayard-Clement car, and brought it to a growling, throbbing stop to 
await the signal that was to send him away first in the great race. 

Starter Wagner began counting the ten seconds that preceded the starting time 
allotted to Rigal. Then “GO! shouted the starter, leaning close to the driver 
that he might catch the word; and at the same moment he gave the Frenchman 


a mighty shove, and— 

The Grand Prize auto race at Savannah on Thanks- 
giving Day had begun. 

Rigal, responding to signal, sent the shock of energy and 
life through the quivering machine. The big blue car shud- 
dered and rocked for an instant, and slowly moved forward. 

With a whirr, the wheels bit angrily into the ground, 
throwing dirt high into the air. Then, smoke and flame 
belching and shooting from its sides, it fled down the course, 
swooped around the.curve and disappeared like a blurr into 
the White Bluff Road. 

A battery of cameras had clicked, the motion picture 
machines whirred, and a dozen telegraph instruments in the 
press box flashed all over America the brief but exciting 
tidings—“They’re off !” 

Next went four cars which were not destined to finish 
“in the money”, the Lozier, Simplex, Buick and Chadwick, 
all American cars and all ill-fated. The sixth car to leave 
was Felice Nazarro’s Fiat, which, after varying fortunes, led 
through all the latter part of the race until tire troubles 
in the last lap forced it back into third place. 

As calmly and 
as precisely as 
though rolling balls 
down a bowling al- 
ley, Starter Wagner 
and his assistants 
sent away the cars, 
a minute apart, each 
one tearing the dirt 
and making a tre- 
mendous racket as 
the big rear wheels 
felt the force of the 
powerful engines, 
and started on their 
long journey. Only 
one act showed that 
the drivers and 
mechanicians were 


Haupt in his Chadwick at the start 


conscious that they were going under fire—a fire more deadly 
than that of battle—and that act was the solemn shaking 
hands all around just before each car started. Automobile 
races claim so many lives and injure so many men that the 
driver who starts on a 400-mile run may well shake hands 
with his friends before he throws in the clutch. 

_ When the last of the twenty cars was sent away little 
time remained until the completion of the first lap by the 
first car. The call of the announcer: “Car No. 1 in the 
stretch” signalled its coming. The head of the stretch was 
not visible from the stand, but the car sped in sight as it 
topped the slight rise where Waters Road turns into Estill 
Avenue. Before it was visible from the stand the bugler’s 
call announced that it was sighted, and in a second the 
stands took up the cry: “Car coming.” 

At first the machine was only a speck and a rumble. 
Then it became a growing splotch in the road and a roar. 
Battering the air with its noise, it crashed into view, flashed 
by in a crescendo of devilish noise, flung itself out of sight 
like a crazy thing, and was gone before the echoes had 


died out. As the car passed, the noise—a combination of popping and rumbling— 
became deafening, and the ground shook. Just past the stand, the driver shut 
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Nazarro (third in the race) in overalls, 
Hemery (second) bareheaded 


Buick which went to pieces in small car race 


GRAPHICALLY DESCRIBED 


PERCY H. WHITING 


off power in order to slow down for the long White Bluff Road turn, and this 
with even more popping than before—a noise like drunken cowboys “shooting up” 
a town. Slowly the noise died away as the car slid round the turn, to appear in 
a few seconds on the other side of some buildings and whirl out of sight. Car 
followed car in quick succession like parts of a gigantic merry-go-round. For 
awhile nobody paid much attention to the standing of the cars in the race, save 


those who had to. It was enough to watch them go by to 
note the languid ease of the mechanicians; to observe the 
strange face coverings, goggles, hoods and wire masks with 
which the drivers protected their eyes and faces, and to 
wallow in the novelty of a real automobile race. 

They failed to break any world’s records at Savannah, 
and Nazarro’s mark still stands. They did, however, go faster 
than ever a car had gone before in America; they raced for 
a longer distance and they finished closer. When George 
Robertson won the Vanderbilt Cup, in 1908, by minutes it 
was regarded as a marvellously close finish. But it was by 
seconds that the timers measured the victory of Louis Wag- 
ner in his Italian Fiat over Victor Hemery in a German 
Benz, and until three cars had flashed across the line and the 
timers had finished their calculations not even these officials 
knew which car was the winner. 

The day before the Grand Prize race, a “small car” con- 
test was held. It served as a sort of curtain-raiser for the 
main event. A Lancia car, one of the first made by the 
famous driver of racing cars, was the winner. Driven by 
William Hilliard, it covered the 196 miles in 3 hours, 45 
minutes and 33 sec- 
onds, which is at a 
rate of 52.59 miles 
an hour. Robert 
Burman, in a Buick, 
was second, and L. 
B. Lorimer, in a 
Chalmers- Detroit, 
third. Fifteen cars 
started, seven fin- 
ished the twenty laps 
of the short course, 
and three others 
were running when 
the flagmen an- 
nounced the race at 
an end. The other 
five met with mis- 
haps, only one of 
which was serious. The bad “spill” fell to the lot of Hugh 
Easter, driver, and Frank A. Thompson, mechanician, of one 
of the Buick cars. An axle broke and the car went into a 
ditch. The driver was thrown out unhurt, but the mechanician 
was tossed twenty feet from the machine and seriously 
injured. 

Unlike America’s only other big road race, the Vander- 
bilt Cup, the Savannah race was scheduled for nine o’clock 
in the morning. Long before that time the twenty big cars 
which were to compete for the 400-mile championship began 
to plough through the fog which hung low over the track, 
nestled in all the corners, and seemed to increase in density 
as the time drew near for the face to begin. 

To the average American citizen, who is not used to for- 
eign drivers, it was hard to take seriously those men who 
were so soon to face death in one of its most violent forms. 
They looked anything but the “speed demons” that the news- 
papers had called them. Instead, they seemed only queerly 
dressed men of various nationalities without a single notable 
characteristic in common save the oddness of their costumes. 


Hemery in his Benz at the start 


Their clothes, shoes, hair, mustaches, language and gestures were un-American; 
and often, to the brutal American sense of humor, rather comical. Nazarro, the 
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American Speed Record 
Broken at Savannah 


bravest figure in this speed-wild race, though he did finish no better than 
third, was a tall, stoop-shouldered man, with tired eyes and a frightened 
sort of expression which was belied by his driving, and by the record he holds, 
that of having averaged more than 74 miles an hour in a long race. Hemery, 
who drove his Benz fast enough to win second place, was a huge man—thick 
lipped, curly headed, knotted and gnarled. Hautvast, who drove an Itala car 
with ill success, was bewhiskered, grim and cultured-looking. He might have 
been a college professor or a distinguished foreigner—anything, in fact, but 
the daring racer he is. Even less like a famous race driver appeared Cagno, of 
the Itala team. He is diminutive in statue, round-faced, wild-eyed, with a 
comedy mustache, exaggerated gestures and a mincing walk. 

During the forty-five minutes of delay caused by the density of the fog, 
the big men in their odd costumes walked quietly up and down, now and then 
relaxing into a bit of skylarking; but usually chatting quietly with each other. 
Once Hemery drew several drivers into a dollar-pitching contest, but a mock 
raid by the police broke this up in a flurry of laughter. 

As the fog began to burn away, the tension increased. A babel of French, 
German and Italian overtopped the less-noisy English, and there was a scurry- 
ing about when cars Nos. 1 and 2 were sent to the starting line. All day long 
leather-lunged and steel-voiced announcers with huge megaphones kept the 
crowd in touch with what was happening on the remote sections of the track. 

Of greater interest were the not-infrequent stops that the cars made at the 
pits in front of the grandstand. Each car had its own pit, where were stored 
tires, extra parts, repair tools, gasoline and water. The most frequent stops 
were made for supplies of gasoline and water, though some of the more un- 
fortunate cars were delayed frequently to change tires. The speed with which 
a driver and his mechanician—for they were allowed no outside assistance— 
could slip off a tire and slip on a new one, take on water and gasoline by the 
gallon and get away again was marvellous. 

The race itself was so extremely close that the winner could not be de- 
termined until the three leading cars had finished the last lap. From the start 
only two makes of cars had the slightest chance—the short, powerful, vicious- 
looking Benz machines, “made in Germany”, and driven by Hemery, Hanriot 
and Erle; and the more graceful Fiats, of Italian make, driven by the famous 
race-pilots, Nazarro, Wagner and DePalma. These six cars had the race 
so entirely within their grasp that only once during the sixteen laps was any 
other make of car as good as third. The first lap went to the credit of 
DePalma in his Fiat, and so did the second. The race might have gone the 
same way had not tire trouble wrecked DePalma’s chances. With the third 
lap ended, Hanriot, in a Benz, led; with Szisz, in a Renault, second, and Erle, 
in a Benz, third. This last named driver came to grief in his eleventh lap, 
else he might easily have been among the leaders. His car was overturned 
when a tire gave way, and he himself was seriously injured. 

When the fifth lap was ended the race was still marvellously close. Han- 
riot led, having gone the 125 miles in 114 minutes, 10 seconds; Wagner was 
second by but four seconds. Nazarro was only thirty seconds behind Wagner 
and Szisz only two seconds behind Nazarro. 

Hanriot led at the end of the sixth lap, but the seventh found him out of 
the chase, with Wagner, Hemery and Nazarro fighting it out for first place, as 
they continued to do during the rest of the race. Erle was a close fourth at 
the end of the seventh, and continued to hold that position until a tire mishap 
put him out of the race. ; 


Hemery led at the end of the seventh lap, Wagner at the end of the eighth. | 


Hemery again at the end of the ninth and tenth, and Wagner at the end 
of the eleventh. 

Then the daring Italian, Felice Nazarro, in his flying red machine, forged 
to the front and appeared to be winning the race. At the end of the twelfth 


lap he was nearly two minutes ahead of all competitors, and he held that ad- | 


vantage through the fifteenth lap. 

As the Italian started on the last circuit he was one minute and fifty-two 
seconds ahead of his nearest competitor, Hemery; while Wagner was just 
two seconds behind the big German. 

The tension was high throughout the stands, and in the pits when the 
last of the three leaders was away on his last lap. Nazarro’s advantage was 
enough to win, provided he had no mechanical or tire trouble, while it appeared 


to be a toss-up between Hemery and Wagner for second place. 


To win, Nazarro’s car, No. 6, must finish more than two minutes ahead of 


| Hemery’s machine, No. 8, for it had started that much in front of the German 


racer. Not until the timers had figured it out was any man sure whether the 
German car or the Italian had won. Then came the announcement: Wagner 
had traveled 400 miles in 370 minutes, 31 seconds. Hemery had used up 56 
seconds more. And the Frenchman in his Italian car had won by a margin 
of less than a minute in a run of more than six hours—a margin which goes 
into the big record books as the narrowest ever known since auto-racing began. 
The unfortunate Nazarro was third across the line, and his elapsed time of 
378.47 gave him third place, some eight minutes and sixteen seconds behind 
the winner. 

The average time made by the winning car was 65.5 miles an hour, which 
was a new American record. The best previous average time was made by 
Robertson in the 1908 Vanderbilt Cup race, and was 64.3 miles per hour. This 
honor, by the way, which meant much to the men who manufacture the car 
that Robertson drove, meant little enough to Robertson. Just after the leaders 
had finished in the Grand Prize race a newspaper man, bent on finding out if 
Wagner’s time was a world’s record, called across from the press stand to 
Robertson, who was in one of the Fiat pits: “Hey, George, what was your 
average time in the Vanderbilt?” To which Robertson replied, after scratching 
his head: “Oh, sixty-five miles or sixty-four, or sixty-three—or something. 
How should I know?” 

The race was a triumph, however, for America, for the South, and espe- 
cially for Savannah, in the way it was run, in the faultless condition of the 
track, in the marvellous policing, in the absolutely perfect manner it was 
kept free from crowds. 

American records were established for the length of the race, and for the 
mile-per-hour speed, and a world’s record for the closeness of the finish. But 
a greater record was established for hospitality to the visitors, for courtesy to 
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GILBERT NEAL 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


CHAPTER XXII (Concluded) 
O* he heard the tinkle of floating ice in her pitcher 


as she emptied some water into a glass. That 
occurred at two in the morning, as he was informed 
by a deep-toned clock in the distance. The roar of wheeled 
traffic had subsided. Looking out of his window he saw 
few persons on the streets, and the electric cars now rarely 
passed. The air was cooler as it fanned in upon his fevered 


face. Time dragged along. It was now three o'clock, and . 


his accusing ears told him Lucille was still awake. What 
could be the matter? He quivered with indecision for a mo- 
ment and then rapped very softly. He heard her coming. 
A mad prayer of joy burst from his fancy. The exultant 
thought that he had not read her aright bubbled up from 
the lees of his despair, and all but stifled him. She knew 
how he was suffering, and, there alone in her own solitude, 
was pitying him. He saw the gentle movement of the door- 
knob as her hand bore down on the other side. 

“What is it?” she asked, her lips at the keyhole. 

“I am worried about you, dear,” he said. “I know you 
are not asleep. I can hear you.” 

“No, I haven’t slept,” she said; “but you must not rap 
on my door again!” And he heard a struggling sob escape 
her lips. She was crying. Perhaps she had been crying 
ever since he left her. He heard her as she moved back to 
her bed, and then he was sure she sobbed again. He went 
to his own bed and began to undress, and when this was 
done he prepared to lie down. 

One of the inconsistencies of this man’s nature was*that 
he had never, through all his blind steps in the false glare 
about him, failed, on retiring each night, to pray. And so 
he knelt for this purpose now. 

But he was unequal even to the mechanical utterances 
which he sometimes used when his mind was busy with 
worldly matters, and he stood up, held out his arms wide 
and groaned, “What is the use?” he cried. “Oh, God! what 
is the use?” 

Throwing himself on the bed, he lay with his eyes on 
the ceiling. A cold sweat broke out on him. Lucille was 
beginning to feel that he had entrapped her—that he had 
technically robbed her of her good name while she was yet 
pure and unstained. What would the dawn bring forth? 
Would she still shrink from his touch? Would she break 
down and hysterically confess all to her family, as many 
women have done, or would she continue with him in what 
Was now inevitable flight from the avenger? 


CHAPTER XXIII 


el as it had begun to grow dark that evening, Daggart 

passed by the post-office building to mail a letter on 
the way to the house where he was staying, and to his great 
Surprise met Mrs. Tidwell on the sidewalk. 

“Why, good gracious,” he cried, as he doffed his silk hat 
and shook hands most cordially. . “It never rains but it 
pours. But when I saw Brother Tidwell an hour or so ago 
he didn’t say you were in town. I thought he was here 
by himself.” 

She started and stared at him through the dusk. 

“He didn’t say I was here?” she said, probingly. 

“Not a blessed word, but he was considerabiy rattled, 
it seemed to me, and in an awful hurry to get hold of that 
money. Why, I thought you were in Marietta with an aunt 
that was at the point of death.” 

“She is better,’ Mrs. Tidwell answered. 

“So you thought you’d run down and help that good- 
looking husband of yours borrow that money,” Daggart 
ran on. “After he left, I got to thinking that maybe I was 
a little bit too hard. You see, I don’t know what strait 
you may be in.” 

Mrs. Tidwell’s pretty face had taken on a look that was 
a blending of despair and craftiness. 

“I came at my aunt’s request. She took a strong notion 
for me to make some purchases for her. She thinks I can 
get exactly what she needs and she talked about it so much 
that my uncle and the doctor thought the sooner I attended 
to it the batter it would be, so I came down at noon and 
intended to go back if I finished this evening, but I was 
too late for the train, and as I want to buy other things 
in the morning I decided to stay over. I am at a boarding- 
house near here.” 

“T see, I see,” Daggart laughed, “but you wanted to kill 
two birds with one stone, I reckon, and knowing Brother 
Tidwell was here the trip was all the nicer. As to that loan, 
Mrs. Tidwell, you see, I thought at first that you and he 
had decided to build the new parsonage, and I was willing 
to advance the money—even more than the thousand he 
wanted, but, when he said it wasn’t for that purpose, and 
was in such a powerful hurry to get the cash in hand and 
didn’t seem willing to say what the money was for—why, as 
I say, it sort ọ upset my calculations. The fact is, Pm 
Sorry I was so rough, seeing you here, too, and maybe 
anxious about it.” * 

A light broke on the woman’s compression as she stood 
looking at the ground. She swallowed 
a lump in her throat and then became 
outwardly equal to the emergency. 
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“I am glad to be able to say that we wont need the 
money at all now,” she said calmly enough. “I can assure 
you of that, Mr. Daggart.” 

“You don’t say,” Daggart stared. “Well, I’m surely 
glad to hear it right from you, for it was worrying me a lot. 
I like you; always did like you, and when I got to thinking 
that it might be a big disappointment, why, I—well, I'd 
have got it up some way.” 

“It’s all right now,” Mrs. Tidwell made a failure of a 
smile on her quivering lips. “My uncle is rather well off, 
and I can go to him for anything of that kind—in case I 
wished it.” 

“Oh, I see, I see, and you certainly are lucky. Oh, 
by the way, I got a letter just now from Gilbert. He says 
Lucille came down to-day on a visit to the Barnet girls. 
He hoped Id drop in and take a look at her before I 
start back.” 

The brim of Mrs. Tidwell’s hat was down over her eyes, 
and Daggart, in the falling darkness, failed to* note the 
deeper pallor which had spread over her face. She was 
silent and Daggart half ERTEN held out his hand again. 

“Well, I mustn’t keep you from your supper,” he said. 
“I reckon you are tired half to death.” 

“Yes, I am,” Mrs. Tidwell said, faintly; “good-by.” 

They parted, he going in one direction and she in another. 

“He wanted a thousand dollars—and in a hurry,” she 
whispered as she walked on. “Lucille is here, too, but she 
is not at Barnet’s. “It has come. God have mercy; it has 
come!” She turned and saw Daggart’s broad shape van- 
ishing down a side street. She was alone. There were few 
passers-by. An arc-light overhead began to sputter and 
flash and then it burst into a steady white flame. Her 
black shadow, a miserable silhouette, dwarfed and mis- 
shapen—a fit representation of her despair—lay at her feet. 
Turning, she walked aimlessly round the block. What was 
to be done? What could be done to avert the tragedy? 
They were no doubt at an hotel. In her wanderings, she 
found herself amid a hurrying throng passing to and fro 
over a viaduct spanning the railway tracks. Suddenly her 
glance fell upon the entrance of the big hotel which was 
quite near. They would most likely be there, she argued,- 
for Lawrence would spare no expense, and if she could meet 
him he might, under threats she could make, leave the girl. 
At all events it was worth trying. So she went into the 
great office of the hotel. The two clerks were busy receiving 
some new arrivals and did not for a moment see her. Pres- 
ently one of them noticed her, and with a quick apology for 
his inattention asked what she desired. 

“I want to know,” she said with a calmness that sur- 
prised even herself, “if Mr. Lawrence Tidwell is stop- 
ping here?” 

The clerk went to the register, turned several pages and 
then came back. “Yes, they are here, Madam,” he said. 
“I gave them the room myself. Three eighty-two and three 
eighty-four. He said they would take the fast train for 
the West to-morrow.” 

The woman stood immovable at the counter, the brim 
of her hat hiding her horror-stricken face. 

“He is not—alone, then?” she heard herself say aloud. 

“Oh, no; his wife is registered.. Did you wish to send 
up your card?” 

“I think I'll just go up,” she said, impulsively. 

“Front!” the clerk called out, and as a negro in uniform 
sprang from a bench nearby, he ordered: “Show this lady 
up to three eighty-two.” 

The next moment she found herself following the boy 
across the smooth floor to the elevator. When the third 
floor was reached and she got out and was being piloted 
along the dimly-lighted corridor she suddenly paused. Her 
courage gave way. She told herself she was acting without 
due reflection. She must have time to think. She paused 
and her conductor looked at her inquiringly. 

“Thats the door there,” he said, pointing to it. 

“I think I'll come back another time,” she replied in 
a low voice. “I could walk down the stairs, couldn’t I?” 

“Yes, Ma’m,” the porter said. “The first turn on the left.” 

Descending by the same stairs Tidwell had taken, she 
again found herself alone in the streets and turned towards 
her boarding-house, which was only a few blocks distant. 
Reaching it she went up to her room at the head of the first 
flight of stairs. It was a poor, dingy place at best, but now 
in its dim, yellow light from a rusty iron gas-jet on the 
wall near her bureau it was most uninviting. Her heart 
was very heavy. No tragedy, not even the death of her 
husband by his own hand, could have cast a greater blight 
upon her sensitive shrinking refinement. True, she had 
watched its slow approach, but its grim reality far tran- 
scended any conception she had formed of it. 

Through the open window she could hear the clatter of 
dishes in the dining-room and kitchen below, which indicated 
that the supper things were being cleared away. But she 
didn’t care. She was not hungry. 

“They are there at that fine hotel,” she said, bitterly, “on 
the last of the money my poor father 
left me. He took it as stealth, as any 
thief would have done, and it is 
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FEARED BEING GRABBED 


Woman’s Nervousness from Coffee 


Drinking. 


The brain acts through the nerves. 

When the nerves are irritated by coffee 
drinking the mind often imagines things 
which .have no real existence—such as 
approaching danger, unfriendly criticism, 
ete. 

A Mich. woman suffered in this way 
but found how to overcome it. She 
writes: 

“For twenty years I drank coffee 
thinking it would give me strength when 
tired and nervous. ~ 

“The more coffee I drank, the more 
tired and nervous I became until I broke 
down entirely. - Then I changed my work 
from sewing to house-work. This gave 
me more exercise and was beneficial, 
but I kept on drinking coffee—thought 
I could not do without it. 

“I was so nervous at times that if left 
alone I would not go from one room to 
another for fear someone would grab 
me, and my little children had to go 
around on tiptoe and speak in whispers. 

“Finally an attack of the grip weak- 
ened me so my nerves rebelled and the 
smell even of coffee was nauseating. Then 
my husband prepared some Postum for 
me, believing the long use of Coffee had 
caused my break-down, so that my head 
and hands shook like the palsy. 

“At first I did not like Postum but I 
kept on drinking it and as we learned 
how to make it right according to direc- 
tions on pkg., I liked it as well as coffee. 

“Occasionally I make coffee when we 
have guests and give it to the children 
too, but as soon as they taste it they 
return their cups for Postum. Now I 
go anywhere in the house day or night 
end never think of anyone grabbing me 
and the children can romp as_ healthy 
children should—my nerves are all right.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Just fills a real and long-felt 
want of the tidy housekeeper — 
a paste stove polish in boxes 
filled full and al- Sy 
ways ready -mixed 
for quick applica- | 
tion. A rubon with 
a wet cloth and a 
little rub up with a 
dry one give instantly just 
what you are looking for— 


A Jet-Black, Mirror- 
Smooth Luster, 
with No Dust, 


and practically no 
labor to speak of. 


IT IS THE QUICKEST STOVE 
POLISH KNOWN. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors, 
Cantou, Mass., U. S. A. 
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For 52 yearsWurlitzer Musical Instrument 
have been the world’s standard, We supply the 
; United States Government. 
Hundreds of prices cut in half 
this year: $100 cornets, only $50; 
$20 cornets, only $10; $100 violin 
outfits, only $50 ; $20 violin outfits, 
only $10; $25 guitar and mandolin 
A outfits, only $12.50. Free course of 
==inusic lessonswith each instrument. 
Many other rare Bn Boe gg in Band Instruments, 
Talking Machines, Old Violins. and everything musical. 
Eas re payments, Sheet music and instruction 
a au, 
F = a aps new catalog of Musical Instruments 
j and sup i ee illustrated. Also 
a 50c. piece of new music if you mention this maga- 
zine and instrument you are interested in. Write today 
W Two big Distributing centres; address the nearer, 


370 E.4th St. 


THE z 340Wabash Av. 
cincinnati. RUDOLPH WURLITZER ¢ 4 1CAG0, 


WRITE SONG POEMS 2,5" gonar invested 


with me can make 
them worth a fortune to you. Send them (to-day) 
with stamp, for examination, and particulars. H. KIRKUS DUG- 
DALE, Dept. 2, Washington, D. C. 
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Everybody asks this question after 
a fire. The next question, which 
is just as important, “What Com- 
pany?” nobody asks. The prop- 
erty owners of America pay 
annually three hundred million 
dollars in premiums for fire insur- 
ance, but not one in ten of them 
knows even the name of the Com- 
pany whose policy may be his 
only asset in case of disaster. 
Do YOU know? If not, what an 
astonishing state of affairs for an 
enlightened businesslike American 
citizen. 

If you do know the name of the 
Company, what do you know of its 
standing or its reputation for fair 
dealing? The Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company for ninety-nine 
years has paid promptly every just 
claim, so that to-day it does the 
largest fire insurance business 1n 
America. When next you insure 
tell your agent you want to 


Insure in the Hartford 


Losses Paid “Cash Without Discount” 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


q “Desire for excessive interest destroys the principal” is 
an old saying—just as pertinent to-day as three thousand 
years ago. When you invest, the absolute certainty your 
principal will be promptly returned when due is of the 
first and greatest concern; the interest yield is of im- 
portant but secondary consideration. 


q| The securities which have best withstood the acid of 
this test are 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


and for these reasons: 


Ist. They are secured by taxation. 

2nd. They are protected by restrictive laws. 
3rd. They have a definite maturity. 

4th. They have a fixed interest rate. 


@ There are other reasons given in our Booklet “B”, 
“As Good as Government Bonds.” Write for it to-day. 
. Get your name on our list of investors. We offer 


Waynesboro, Ga., 5s, Due 1936. 
Sandersville, Ga., 5s,  ‘“* 1932. — 
Abbeville, S. C., 5s, Due 1948; optional 1928. 
Seneca Sch. Dist., S. C., 6s, Due 1928. 
Maxton, N. C., 6s, Due 1938. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


The Robinson-Humphrey Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY 


Was It Insured? 


GILBERT NEAL 


buying his and her doom. They are there laughing at me for being so easily 
taken in. He would have robbed Mr. Daggart, too. He would have taken 
that money with no prospect or intention of ever paying it back. And that 
silly, infatuated girl is leaving her home and friends with such a protector as 
that! Ah, she will live to regret it as I have done. Live to regret it?” she 
repeated, “why no, they may never give a thought to those left behind. He 
would not care what became of me whom he left alone to work or starve. She 
would not care for the grief of her mother, or for the insane agony of her 
self-sacrificing brother.” 

Mrs. Tidwell stood at a window, her small hands clenched, her lips pressed 
firmly together. After all, she asked herself, why should it not be stopped? 
Why should they’ be allowed to wreck so many lives simply for their own 
soulless enjoyment? Why should he, worse than a common thief, be permitted 
to go unmolested with his cowardly booty? Had she no rights? Was she a 
human trifle created to amuse this man of God for a while and then put aside 
whenever it suited his fancy? 

Till late in the night the sleepless woman sat or moved restlessly about 
the room formulating a plan of action. There was yet time. She had till noon 
the next day and before that hour something or nothing would be done. At 
last the thing took tangible shape in her disturbed brain. Yes, the plan would 
work. It could not fail. Knowing him as she did—knowing Lucille as she 
knew all young girls of her type, failure was not likely. Taking a finger of 
her left hand in those of her right she would hold it and say: 

“That is my first proposition—he can’t get around it.” 

Then taking another finger she would say: “That is the next, they dare 
not refuse it.” Then holding the third finger she would say, “And that is the 
last. Yes, they will give in to them all. He will consent, out of cowardice, 
pure and simple, and she will beg for mercy, as all such weak creatures will. 
It is an awful thiny for a woman alone in a great place like this to do, but 
there is no other way. I must be firm, firmer than I ever was in my life; firm 
for myself—firm for Gilbert.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


i some sort of way the long night dragged itself through. Although Mrs, 

Tidwell stoically strove to fall into a quietude that would produce rest 
and unconsciousness, the effort was unavailing. Had her own death-watch been 
placed upon her she could not have been more distraught. There were moments 
when in a sort of surging self-pity she shed tears, only to have them quickly 
dried in the flames of her conscious outrage. Impatient for the daylight to 
come, she stood at a window watching for the first gray hints of dawn beyond 
the stretch of paved streets below. The sun was up when certain sounds from 
the kitchen below told her that breakfast was being prepared. So she dressed 
herself, with numb, fumbling fingers, and went down to the dining-room. 

Here the waiter told her that it was too early for the regular breakfast, 
but that coffee, eggs and toast were ready for those who wished to leave on 
early trains. She seated herself at a table, and when she had finished she 
went back to her room and sat down. She must really wait awhile longer, for 
what she had planned could best be accomplished when the city was quite astir, 
Like one outwardly enfeebled and yet mentally alert, she resumed the count- 
ing of her fingers as she rehearsed the grim order of the demands she was going 
to make, ending each time with some self-assuring words, meant to brace her 
courage and subdue the womanly timidity which all but overpowered her. 

At eight o’clock she went into the little parlor below and paid her bill to 
the landlady and walked away. Near the entrance of the hotel she found a 
telegraph office, and, taking up one of the blanks for day messages, she carefully 
wrote a telegram which she folded and put into her glove. 

As she was going towards the ladies’ entrance of the hotel by which she 
had gained the street the evening before, she saw a policeman on the street 
corner. He was young and tall and had a genial face. “I may have to call 
on him for help,” she said as she walked on. 

She found the ladies’ entrance open and began to ascend the stairs. She 
met no one all the way up the carpeted steps, nor in the corridor which led 
to the room she was seeking. She found the number she wanted, and stood 
before the closed door, her heart beating rapidly. It was then that she heard 
a soft rapping within the room. It was followed by her husband’s voice keyed 
to a high nervous tension which was new to her. 

“You really must let me in, Lucille,” he pleaded. “I only want to take 
breakfast with you. I’ve ordered it, and it will be up in a moment.” 

There was evidently a reply, which failed to reach the ears of the listener. 
It must have been unfavorable to Tidwell, for his wife heard him earnestly 
protesting: 

“You really must be sensible, Lucille; I've been awake all night worrying 
about you. I can’t make you out. I had no idea you would act so strangely.” 

There was a lengthy pause. Evidently Lucille was not going to answer. 
Mrs. Tidwell waited fully five minutes and then she rapped firmly onthe door. 

“Here is the breakfast now!” she heard her husband call out, persuasively, 
and then he came to the door, speaking rapidly the while. He opened it, saw 
who it was, and turning ghastly pale and limp, he fell back, With her eyes 
fixed firmly on him, his wife walked into the room, closed the door softly and 
stood facing him. 

“Well, I know everything,” she said in a whisper that Lucille might not 
be aware of her presence. 

“I see you do,” he found himself whispering, also, albeit with an air of 
dogged defiance of a man who would sink low enough to resort to brute force 
when cornered by a frail woman, and as he spoke he drew himself up and 
faced her with desperately glaring eyes. 

“Yes,” the woman continued to whisper, “I’ve seen it coming for some time 
and was partially prepared for it.” 

“So you knew it,” he said, a cowardly hope rising into his voice, “Well, 
I hope you don’t intend to make a fuss about it.” 

“Oh, no,” his wife said, with a white forced smile. “I don’t want to make 
a fuss about it, and that is really why I came to see you. I want to keep 
you from raising trouble.” 

“Well, there is no danger of our doing that,” Tidwell said, not seeing 


her drift. “You can rest assured we want to get away as quickly as possible.” 


“There is only one way to keep down a fuss, and a great big one at that,” 
the woman pursued. “I have come to propose that you return to Springtown 
and continue your blasphemous work there exactly as if nothing has happened.” 

“Are you crazy—are you insane?” Tidwell demanded, his mouth falling 
open and remaining so in his utter bewilderment. 
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“Not at all,” Mrs. Tidwell answered. “I think I am the only one of the 
three who has any presence of mind. “Furthermore, I propose to send the | 
girl on to the Barnet’s to have her visit out, so that no one may discover this 
disgraceful thing.” 

Tidwell stared white and speechless for fully a minute, during which time 
his wife walked calmly across the room and looked from the window. He | 
followed her almost totteringly. 

“Do you think I'll be such a big fool as to—” he was unable to go farther, | 
but simply stood gasping as he leaned on the table in the center of the room, 
his slender white hands quivering. 

“You certainly will be fool enough to turn over every penny of the money | 
which you have stolen from me,” Mrs. Tidwell hurled into his vacant face. | 
“Without it, I’m sure you could not travel far, and you are going to return | 


to me within the next five minutes.” 

“You mean to say—to accuse me of—” 

“I don’t intend to argue about it. I shall simply have it—every cent of 
my money. As to your fare back to Springtown, I shall pay it just as I would | 
that of an irresponsible child in my care. I have undertaken a most disagree- | 
able—perhaps an unwomanly—thing, but I am going to put it through.” 

He stared at her, even whiter and weaker than before. 

“You surely can’t realize how utterly absurd you are making yourself 
appear,” he faltered. . “Coming here accusing me of stealing your money. 
It is simply too ridiculous to talk about.” 

“I shan’t argue that with you,” she said with alarming firmness. “There 
is a policeman below. I shall ring that bell and send for him at once if you 
don’t give me the money. Give me every cent you have in your pocket now— 
right now !” | 

She stood near the button of the electric bell and put out her hand as if 
to touch it, but with a flare of desperation in his distraught face Tidwell sprang 
forward and caught her hand. 

“TIl give you the money,” he gasped, “but it is mine, as well as yours.” 

“You admit then that you were coolly making away with my part of it 
anyway,” she said. “But I intend to take it all, and this minute. Quick, 
give it to me!” 

Her hand being free went again towards the bell, but he had drawn a 
roll of bills from his pocket and was offering it to her. 

“Wait, hold it a moment!” she said. “We must have a witness.” | 

With desperately glaring eyes, he saw her step to the door leading into | 
Lucille’s room. 

“What are you going to do?” he called out, bewildered, and quivering like 
a man condemned to death. 


met and clung together in breathless. silence, as she waited. There was a 
sound of footsteps in the adjoining room. Lucille approached the door and 
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The Positioning Pins 


and Perforated Blade 


SAFETY razor should 
be safe. You can’t 
have safety if there is 

any way for the blade to 
slip. ‘The blade must be 


absolutely secure. ` 


With a ‘“‘safety’’ razor you have a 
removable or interchangeable blade. 
You can slide it in position — the diffi- 
culty is to keep it there! 


Clamps and springs are uncertain. 
A spring weakens with use. ‘There 
must be no variation—no vibration— 
nothing left to chance. 


You can’t be trusted always to see 
that you have placed the blade exactly 
in alignment. 


exact position with relation to the guard. 


The GILLETTE is the only safety 
razor that doesnot attempt to clamp 
the blade by one or more of its sides 
(a razor blade as hard and slippery as 
glass) and to hold it by the pressure, or 
spring principle. 


A GILLETTE blade has three round 
perforations. When you drop it over 
the three positioning pins it can’t slip. 
It can’t get away. The blade is in per- 
fect alignment. You can’t place it out 
of position if you try. 

How it is held there in a vice-like 
grip we shall explain another time. 


There is no razor like the GILLETTE 
—no handle, no blade like it. Any 
man can use it. It makes shaving 
easy no matter how tough the beard 
or tender the skin. No stropping, no 


honing. 
Standard set $5.00. 
where. 


There must be something to prevent 
your placing it any other way—some- 
thing to insure the blade being held in 


paused. Her lips were evidently placed close to the crack between the door 
and its frame. 
“Don’t dare to rap on my door again!” she cried out. “I’ve had enough 
of it. I'll go down to the parlor and see you, but you shall not enter my 
private room. Don’t knock again. I shan’t ask you any more!” 
A glow of triumph shone in Mrs. Tidwell’s face. “I have my proof,” she 
said. “I know now that I am in time to save her from disgrace, and I am 
going to do it. Lawrence Tidwell, I’m going to take this poor thing out of | 
your clutch, and bury her silly indiscretion forever. I am going to do it, and, 
moreover, you are going to help me.” 
Placing her lips to the crack, and as he stood staring at her helplessly, | 
she said ‘in a clear, firm voice: 
“Open the door, Lucille. It is I—Mrs. Tidwell. I must see you!” | 
There was a pause. Tidwell, still clutching the roll of money, had stag- | _ 
gered to the bed and it creaked as he sank to a seat upon it, his eyes blood- | 
shot, his hair awry, his face ghastly pale. His lower lip hung down from his | 
fine even teeth as he stared at the woman he was really seeing in all her | 
womanly strength for the first time in his life. | 
“Open the door, Lucille,’ Mrs. Tidwell said again, her lips at the crack. | 
“Don’t be afraid of me.” 
A fumbling hand touched the bolt on the other side of the door. The | 
key was turned, but the shutter ‘remained motionless. It was for Mrs. Tidwell 
to push it open, and there in the middle of the room stood Lucille, pale, dis- | 
traught and alarmed. | 
“Don’t be afraid of me, Lucille,” the married woman repeated. “I simply 
happened to discover this escapade in time, and I am here to save you. Some 
day, when you know this man half as well as I do, you will thank Heaven 
that I came.” 
Lucille started to speak out, but unable to say a word she turned to a 
window, and, partially hidden by the lace curtains, she stood white and silent. | 
Mrs. Tidwell advanced, took her limp hand and drew her into the other | 
room near to where Tidwell sat, a look of utter defeat upon him. | 
“I want you to witness something that is to take place between my hus- | 
band and myself,” Mrs. Tidwell said. “The money in his hand is money which | 
he stole from me, small amounts at a time, and kept together in order that he 
might run off with you. Lucille, you were about to elope with a married thief. 
He is going to return the money in your presence.” | 
“It is not her—it is not your—it is as much mine as hers,” Tidwell stam- | 
mered, his eyes wildly shifting between their two faces. “But if she wants it, | 
if she intends to raise a row about it, she can take it,” and Tidwell extended | 
the roll to his wife. ce 
“I despise it,” Mrs. Tidwell said, in a gentle tone to the girl, as she took PB yo ae 
the money, “but I have to take it from him to compel him to do what is right. 
Without it he can’t run away, even by himself, and it is most necessary for | fa > tiga 
ee to return with me to Springtown, as if nothing of this nature had ever ‘THE PERRY 
eee. PICTURES 
“Pll not go, God knows that!” burst from Tidwell. “Lucille and I love | ONE CENT 
each other, and we wont be balked by your threats. It has gone too far now. gach for 25 or more. Size 
You must simply let us alone.” the size of this Madonna) 
“Oh, no, I wont!” his wife returned, and she now unfolded the telegram |, VG uant go reader 
Which she still held in her hand. “There is one thing you hayen’t taken into pat et 
consideration, Lawrence, and that is—your Death!” Kateto ad 5 Coe. 
He stared dumbly, as did the helpless girl. | two pictures and a col- 
“Yes, I have written a telegram which I shall send at once to Gilbert | 
Neal, telling him of what you—a married man—are trying to do, down here 
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“Wait and see,” she answered, and she rapped on the door. Their eyes 
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is Complete 


From the heaviest pat- 
tern for sportsmen to the 
light, dainty revolver for 
ladies—you will find the 
one just suited to your 
purpose—whether for 
pleasure or protection. 

Behind every H & R 
Revolver is over 36 years 
manufacturing experience 
—your guarantee of de- 
pendability, safety and 
accuracy. 


Rather than accept substi- 
tutes, order from us direct. 
Look for our name on barrel 

and the little target trade- 
mark on the handle. 


press is our 
new and beau- 
tiful catalog show- 
ing our complete line. 
We want you to 

have it—write 
for it. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
599 Park Ave. Worcester Mass 
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The School with a Winter 
Home in Florida 


Greatest combination ever offered 
for the best education of boys. 
Permanent home in the Blue Grass Region. Lyndon, 
Ky. Well equipped Winter Quarters on the Indian 
River, Eau Gallie, Florida. Military drill in Ken- 
tucky, naval work in Florida. This arrangement has 
proven so successful the past three years that'it is 
now a permanent feature. Buildings owned by the 
school. Rates, including the Southern trip, $400. 
Send for catalog. 


COL. C. W. FOWLER, Supt. 
LYNDON, KY. 


Reproductions of the 


ored Bird picture. 


Send 25c for 25 art subjects, or 25 for children. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
Box 1778, Malden, Mass. 
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last season by the . Messrs. By l P A í i 
the days of “Arizona”, than which I IE I JE! J S 
“The Witching Hour” is an immeas- 


Shuberts with John Mason as 
urably superior play. Mr. Thomas really has had the subject of the play in 
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> The Fruit of 
€ Your Labor 


Get an orchard or 


asaaes 


the star, is the greatest success Au- 
gustus Thomas has achieved. since 


farm of your own in mind -for seventeen years—ever since he was associated with Bishop, the mind- L 
Washington along reader. He was Mr. Bishop’s press-agent, and exhibited remarkable. prowess a 
| i e in that capacity, to judge from some of the tales he relates of his experiences. ` 
the Pi line to the The nd act of the play, practically as it now stands, was Da Sier at 
Pacific Coast. one of the Gambols of the Lamb’s Club years ago. Yet no matter how old i 
— the subject is to Mr. Thomas, it represents a culminating point in his mastery $ 
Unirrigated lands of stage-craft. It is by no means a youthful work. He has never written | 
there sell at $15 to crisper, more lucid, more epigrammatic dialogue than in “The Witching Hour”. | 
$50 per acre. Irri- His situations were never more cleverly worked up, the dramatic tension never 
more masterfully sustained, the technical machinery never more noiseless and 
gated at $100 eee acre and oiled, than in his latest play. 
| upwards. Markets for your Mr. Thomas defines it as his most useful play; by which he means that | 


he believes that it will have the best and most abiding influence on the people i 
who have seen it. “The Witching Hour” was not written with a “purpose”. | 
He regarded the theme as vital, and felt there was an audience for it; and 

he believes that it has invited the attention of that part of the public which 
has seen it to a certain line of serious thought. By the “serious thought” is 
meant, of course, the matter of telepathy, on which the play is built. 

But it must be submitted, and with all due deference, that Mr. Thomas 
is perhaps laboring under a species of self-deception in regard to the import- 
ance of “The Witching Hour” as an incentive to serious thought—granting, of 

| course, that telepathy as propounded in “The Witching Hour” is serious 

| thought. The fact that it has made a wide popular appeal would lead one 

| to be skeptical on that point; and it is true that many people who scoff at 

| the idea of telepathy have gone to the, play and have enjoyed it keenly—just ` 

|as it is conceivable that a play based on telepathy might be written which 
would not at all prove interesting to the staunchest believer in thought trans- 

| ference. 

The -play is so craftily clever that one sits through it for three witching 
hours quite content to enjoy the fleeting moment, and let criticism take care 
of itself. In fact, it is so enchanting that it seems to have no faults—during 
the performance. It is only after a day or so when the spell, so actively felt 
during “The Witching Hour” (how well the play is named!) is no longer 
present, that several incongruities and faults become apparent. 

A young man in a frenzied obsession, and with no other motive than a 
species of self-defense against a wilful tormentor, strikes out blindly—having 
seized the first handy implement, which happens to be the deadly paper-cutter— 
and kills his tormentor. Plenty of witnesses were on hand, and it seemed to 
be a plain case of manslaughter; yet the verdict is murder in the first degree. 
One is overcome by the conviction that the young man’s laywers must have 
been very mediocre, though why they should have been, with the youth’s 
standing and financial backing, seems passing strange. ; 


crops are assured. 'Today’s 
opportunities are along the Pacific 
Coast Extension of the 


Chicago 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


Apples, peaches, plums, apricots and all small fruits grow well there and 
bring excellent returns. Whitman, Adams and Douglas counties alone pro- 
duce 20,000,000 bushels of wheat annually. Oats, rye, barley, alfalfa and 
timothy hay are also produced in abundance. 

Splendid opportunities are offered in Washington for the dairyman and 
the poultry raiser. ‘There is a large demand for their products. 

Descriptive literature regarding Washington, free. Ask for folders 
Nos. 204 and 210. 


F. A. MILLER 
General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 
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EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our 1909 Catalogue—the most beautiful and instructive horti- 
cultural publication of the day—a book of 200 pages—700 Photo engravings 
from nature—8 superb colored and duotone plates of vegetables and 
flowers. It is a mine of information of everything in gardening either for 
pleasure or profit, and embodies the result of sixty years’ experience. As 
a book of reference alone it is invaluable. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


As-a matter of fact, | 
they weren’t, for it is stated a little i 
later that the best legal talent ob- 
tainable in Kentucky could not 
prevail against the verdict. This 
certainly looks like a libel on Ken- 
tucky whichever way it is taken. 
And even granting that there have 
been some queer trials in that 


state, it is incredible that the per- 3 
Toevery one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who sonal animosity of ¢ acuti E 
encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue and also send r ty < f a p Dit uting 
free of charge, our crocs ede: rebar 3 ee of seeds con- attorney should succeed in obfus- 
taining one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies catir ustin ye 
mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson’s Big Boston Lettuce, ting justice through several 


Freedom Tomato and Henderson's Blood Turnip Beet in a coupon en- 
velope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


“Henderson’s Seeds are Tested Seeds” 


PETER HENDERSON & CO KEY Yoa ery. 
Seeds, Plants, Roses, | 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES. 1200 acres, 


trials, where the evidence intro- 
duced must have been so convinc- 
ing, and where the issue at stake 
was one of life and death. But 
then this murder was needed. It 

had to be murder in the first 

degree as a basis for the plot, 
and so murder it was, despite 
all. The telepathic manifesta- 
tions in “The Witching Hour” 
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_ THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.» Box 225, Painesville, 0. 


dy Yen, 50 in hardy Roses, none bet- 
W) ter grown. 44 greenhouses 
we of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, 
A Geraniums and other 
’ things too numerous to 
; mention. Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., by mail post- 
aid. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
mmense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the 
queen of bedding plants. 50 choice collections 
cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. Elegant 
168-page Catalog FREE. Send for it today and 
see what values we give for your money. Direct 
deal will insure you the best at first cost. 


| Pkts. Choice suens] l 
and 10c. COUPON H 


One Pkt, Aster, Pansy, Pink, Poppy, Candytuft, Cin- 
eraria, Forget-me-not, Petunia, Primrose, onette. 
Will substitute 5 Vegetable Specials in place of Flower 
Seeds if desired. t, Lettuce, Cucumber, Onion, 
Radish. 10 cent Coupon sent FREE with every 
order. Coupon accepted as cash on 25 cent order from 
catalog. J. E. TONKIN, 384 Congress, Buffalo, N. Y. 


1909 CATALOGUE FREE 


Illustrates and gives prices of 45 varieties land and 


If you want to be sure ofa growing ero 
plant Gregory’s Seeds. Always sol ander 
three warrants. For over fifty peetetey hee 
been the standard for purity and reliability. 


9 
Gregory’s Seed Book—FREE 
to everyone who writes fora copy. Itis 
full of practical instruction. One of the 
, most vyalcable books for 
farmers and gardeners ever 
given away. 


J. J. H. Grecory & Son 
Marblehead, Mass. 


YOU CAN SEE WHY 
THE USONA SELF-CLOSING 
~ TOBACCO POUCH pen 


is so popular with 
pipe and cigarette 
smokers every- 
where. Operated 
with one hand; 


opens by thumb pressure; closes automatically; prevents waste 


and annoyance; positively does not leak. An appropriate and 


acceptable 


HOLIDAY GIFT 


have also been met 
with skepticism, 
but in this case the 
burden of the proof 
rests with the skep- 
tic. It would be 
very difficult, nay, 
utterly impossible 
to prove that they 
couldn’t happen, 
and so that ques- 
tion must be left 
open. In fact, un- 
der the premises 
advanced in the 
play they seem 
quite possible. 


One of Mr. 
Thomas’s chief 
faults again crops 
out in- “Ti 


ye 


Fi 


water fow's and eggs. This book should be in the Small Imitation Leather—25c— Large Leather—50c—Special Xmas | 
hands of every aaia PA E in poultry for profit. Styles, Grain, Seal or Snake—1.00. Postpaid. At druggists or | 
Address tobacconists. “If yours does not hand!e send purchase price to 


x S. A. HUMMEL, Box 40, Freeport, Ill. | THE SELF CLOSING POUCH CO., 553 Culver Way, St. Louis, Mo 


Witching Hour,” 
and that is his in- 


Mr. Thomas 
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THOMAS (AGE 


consequential treatment of his female THEA ORLD’S RIGHT ARM 
characters. Mr. Thomas’s aptitude does aes anilheatats ee 

not lie in the characterization of women. 
He seems to use them as lay figures to 


The Colt-P. ositive Lock = — Re “ Positively 


fill in the background. They rarely exert T ENNE ian aaa = 

are : x ; absolutely prevents accidental discharge: use | Locked 

the initiative and action seldom springs Sas E RS dends bewee tetris 

from them. They file in and out and fares when the trigger paa way bece a shot. At Until 
5 . J er times it positively prevents the y from com; | . 

.drape themselves around becomingly, ing in-contact with the cartridge. (See Ha l a win A |: mamanman 

and that seems to fulfill their mission— any way; the Colt Positive Loc absolutely ‘pri — 

except for the stimulus, usually passive a eed pate gdh ony Ph tt Sb 


on their part, which they exert on the superior to all others; but it is only one feature o 
men, who then do the acting. The dis- accuracy and durability make it superior to any q f 
section of the feminine soul, the attempt Colt Arnie nies be bad bo i2 Seen SEE i and ae 
to lift the veil from the inscrutable, serviceable, hole yan, 
which so absorbs the efforts of Pinero 
and other modern dramatists, seems 
to have little interest for Mr. 
Thomas. Of the three female char- 
acters in “The Witching Hour” only 
one is of moment, and that is the 
boy’s mother. Her importance is of 
course of the most obvious kind. On the 
other hand, he excels in the delineation 
of his male characters. Jack Brookfield, 
the gambler, and Lew Ellinger, the lov- 
. cat able scamp of a Bourbon gentleman, to . ; 
s Pa say nothing of the esthetic Judge of the Beauty and quality—the two essentials of de- 


Supreme Court, are marvelously limned. * $ - s : 5 
. ; À sirable silver plate—find their highest expression ın 
There is nothing stagey about them. They are actual, live people and their char- p . z 


acterization is a memorable achievement. And this preference for, and excellence 66 a 

in the delineation of male characters, is perhaps after all in keeping with Mr. 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
Thomas’s general mental make-up. The actions of men are, broadly speaking, B R ns and fancy serving pieces can be procured in patterns to match. Sold by all 
obvious, and can usually be traced back to some direct cause. They can be Jeading dealers. Send for our new Catalogue A-$1 Itisa valuable aid in making selections. 
reduced to reason and follow a logical process. MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO.. Mermen, Conn.  (Ixrensationat SiLver Co., Successor) 

With women it is different. Their actions, at least the most interesting ones, 
cannot be analyzed by any process of direct logic. To fathom them a much 
subtler sense is necessary, and it is a question if Mr. Thomas possesses the 
requisite subtlety for such an undertaking. His bent, anyway, seems to be| 4 a 
towards melodrama in its modern meaning. ‘That is where the action in the m 9 

_ drama is not so much the result of the:conflict of wills, and the outgrowth of $ Aa Don i Buy a Camera 
character, as of external influences which happen along and decide the situations. 
“Arizona,” for instance, probably his greatest success, is pure melodrama. Now \ ph s . 7 
when a man’s natural tendencies are towards the simple in the drama, when he| SEE ae fan eae Se OT Until You Write Us 
lets external things save him the trouble of working out psychological pro-| Ga uh a (=< ria fC 
cesses, it is not likely that he will bother with so herculean a task as analyz- j eS. for full information about our line of Cameras 
ing and depicting a woman’s soul, especially when he has been successful with- ade ai Films, Plates, Paper, Developers, etc.” We 

9 3 b , 4 


out doing so. ; > 
Mr. Thomas has not aspired to the highest flights of dramatic expression, CR supply Joy with everything necessary for 
taking, developing and printing pictures. 


but has endeavored, as he himself puts it, to write as earnestly as he knows how, : 
and as seriously as the people will permit. The man, however, who writes with One of the many features of the Cameras we sell is that you can focus 


formation in s No. 32 just issued MM as) 


COLT’S AAs MFG. C 


HARTFORD : : i 


Guaranteed for use with 
standard factory-loaded 
ammunition, either black 
or smokeless powder. 


“Silver Plate 
That Wears.” 


an eye on the public is rather likely to fall short of the highest achievements. And your picture as you would when using plates, only you can use films or 
so although Augustus Thomas is generally considered to be America’s leading plates. 

playwright, owing both to the quality and the general excellence of his work, still We sell Ansco Films and Cyko Paper—the best obtainable. 

he must be characterized as a man who writes clever and entertaining plays, Write to-day for our price list, and see where we can Save you 
rather than a great dramatist. money. : 


He has written and adapted some thirty-four plays. His first play was 
an adaptation from a novel by Mrs. F. Hogdson Burnett, ard was called 
“Edith’s Burglar’. It was produced at the Madison Square Theater, in 
July, 1889. Other of his well-known plays are “Alabama” (one of his very 
best); “In Mizzoura”, “Soldiers of Fortune”, “On the Quiet”, “The Jucklins”, 
“Arizona”, etc. 


PORTER-WRIGLEY COMPANY 
70 N. Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 


s 
He was born in St. Louis in 1859. He attended the public schools, was clerk 
in a railroad office, became a newspaper man, and finally a playwright. He was 
always fond of the theater and was at one time assistant treasurer of Pope’s 
Theater in St. Louis. After that he became a theatrical manager himself, but 3 
was not sensationally successful, to say the least. ; 
His varied experiences and his early doses of adversity have given him con- 
siderable business acumen. Several managers who have been forced to pay him 
his terms think he ought to be classed with the “exacting rich”. Mr. Thomas him- 
self, in a recent after-dinner speech, credits Mr. Lee Shubert with the statement, 
se — ph WaT aan been contracted for, that he, Mr. Thomas,| ‘*The Most Effective of the Natural Mineral Waters ” and 
ould have written “The Great Divide”. ‘6 .1,: : ean: 9: : , . 
As an after-dinner speaker, Mr. Thomas has few equals. He dearly loves Strikingly Superior to Lithia Tablets” in Bright’s Disease, 
to make a speech, and is always on hand to do so at the production of his new Albuminuria, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, Etc. 
plays. He was at one time during his boyhood a page in Congress, and perhaps 
his love for forensic disportings dates from that period. He has all the requisites Dr. I. N. Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine and Diseases of Children, Col- 
for a public man, a keen and ready wit, an exquisite sense of humor, a deadly | “ese of Physicians and Surgeons and in Marion Sims College of Medicine, St. Louis, Vice-President of Amer 
gift of satire and a pleasing and ingratiating address. His personality is im- E ahr ve Gi ged E ak NE G ss e ee being 
ke re : sah ¢ . os É e e most effective e b u or to emer- 
y zhon A z na ee ei rr i ka Sri of + gn ity and tee stateliness. gency solutions of lithia tablets and pure water, even where the said palit i an exceedingly 
} s mé e broad geniality, the kindly warmth, and | strong one.” 
the full free sweep of the West, of his native Missouri. He could never be mis- 
taken for an Easterner. He is a loyal Missourian and was founder and first Dr. Alexander B. Mott, New York, Professor Surgery, Bellevue Medical College, Surgeon Bellevue 


president of the Missouri Society of the City of New York. It has been rumored | Hosżital: “In the Gouty Diathesis, Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder and other diseases affecting the 
at times that hé would enter the public life for which he is so eminently qualified, | Urinary Organs, it may be relied on to give the most satisfactory results.” 


but he disclaims any intention of doing so, beyond exercising his duties as a 


citizen. The Late Prof. W. B. Towles, M.D., of the University of Virginia, had “no hesitancy whatever 


e P in saying that for Stone in the Bladder . . . I know of no remedy at all comparable 
He has lived abroad, in France, for three years for the benefit of his chil- + no F 


dren’s education. Later on, in a year or two, he intends to live in Germany for Medical testimonials mailed. For saleby the general drug and mineral water trade. 
the same reason. 
His next play is to be rather an unusual one, dealing with a subject much 0 BUFFALO LITHIA 
more daring than telepathy, or psychic import, anid, in a measure, related to BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C? SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
| that of “The Witching Hour”. And at present he is in danger of succumbing to 
a fad which has lately become rampant. He is gathering material with a view 
of turning “The Witching Hour” into a novel, and while he has not fully decided 
| to do so, he will, if the material when gathered warrants the attempt. 
“The Witching Hour,” by the way, is being produced in London, Berlin, and 
Paris. The translations into French and German was made by Miss Ald- 
ridge and Mr. Biehnstock. 


“MARTIN EDEN”, JACK LONDON’S latest and 
greatest story, begins in Uncle Remus’s---The Home 
Magazine for February. :: Read offer on page 3. 
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LAST OF THE LI 


‘ Ñ J EEPING WILLOW church was crowded to overflowing 
to hear that eloquent divine, the Rev. Hardy Pryor, 
preach the funeral discourse of the late lamented Ebe- 

nezer Nickerson. 

The Rev. Hardy Pryor was a colored man of about thirty-five; 
large and strong, but with that air of pompous importance peculiar 
to the successful negro preacher. His face was black and shiny; his 
broadcloth suit was black and shiny, and his silk hat was black and shiny. You could 
almost see his face in his boots, and you could almost see his boots in his face. 

The preacher had commenced life as the slave of a wealthy stock-raiser in Tennessee, 
a Mr. Lindsey, and he and his father had been two of the principal trainers of fast 
horses, of which Mr. Lindsey had a number. Indeed the father, Uncle Paro Popcorn, 
had been a great jockey in his time; and his son Hercules—corrupted into “Hacclas”, 
degenerated into “Hattime” by those of his own color—was not only a good rider but 
a fine breaker and trainer of horses, excelling in the management of vicious ones, which 
stood greatly in awe of him. 

With freedom came a change of ideas, and Hacclas became converted and resolved 
to prepare for the ministry. His religious education was taken in hand by a benevolent 
northern institution, and Hacclas issued from its walls “educated through and through”, 


his colored admirers said, and certainly a changed man. The horse trainer had become 
the sleek preacher, and Hercules-Hacclas-Hattime Popcorn was lost to sight in the 
Rev. Hardy Pryor. 

Old Uncle Paro Popcorn viewed the great change in his son with wonder and de- 
light. He declined, however, to make any alteration in his own name. 

“Popcorn good enough for eve’y day, and Lindsey do for Sundays. Ole marster 
don’ mind my usin’ it. I wuz marster’s and what’s marster’s is mine.” 

So old Uncle Paro Popcorn on week days and old Pharaoh Lindsey on Sundays 
came now to Weeping Willow church on this great occasion to hear his son’s sermon. 
The Rev. Hardy Pryor had already risen to great eminence in his profession, and was 
regarded as a bright and shining light among his people. Uncle Paro sat close to the 
pulpit, where he could drink in every word, and catch, as it were, the drippings of 
the sanctuary. 

The preacher took for his text “Death on the Pale Horse”, and handled the subject 
in a masterly manner; at least, so the bulk of his audience thought, especially those 
who were draymen, who could appreciate anything touching the horse, whether he be pale 
or black. And certainly the Rev. Hardy Pryor, from his early training, was especially 
fitted to treat on the subject. 

“There is,” said he, “many horses and many riders, and some is pale, both horse 
and rider; and with some both is black; and a few is sorrel; yes, both the horse and 
his rider.” 

Here a black drayman nudged a fellow drayman who sat beside him, and, it 
chanced, drove a sorrel horse. 

“But he that rideth upon the pale horse is the most mightiest of all. And our 
Brother Nickerson is gone to join that pale rider and follow where he leads.” 

After this came a eulogy on the defunct Ebenezer. Before closing his discourse 
the preacher took occasion to warn his hearers of the heinous sin of horse-racing, his 
mind having been called to that subject by the State Fair which was then being held, 


a ae on the assembly dispersing old Sister Phoebe remarked, jeeringly, to her 


“Then I am ruined!” muttered Lindsey, leaning against a tree 


By PAUL GRANT 


PICTURES BY ROBERT EDWARDS 


and at which much good horse fiesh was displayed, horse-racing being the great attrac- 
tion, and much money changing hands. 3 

“Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, all is vanity. But the biggest vanity of all is) 
horse-racing, for it is to throw your good money at a horse’s heels and let him gallop 
off with it. I speak that of which I knows, for, my brethren, in the days of bondage, 
in the times of Egyptian darkness, I helped to win many a man’s money and gallop 
off with it into the wilderness of sin. But, my brethren, them days are now past. But 
now I lift up my testimony and do testify to the heinous sinfulness of horse-racing.” ~ 

“Amen!” cried old Pharaoh Lindsey, devoutly, from the front seat. E i 

“And now to return to the pale horse and his rider. I can see his tracks aroung a 
here since my last visit. Yea, Death, that rider on the pale horse, has been travelir 
over these parts right peart of late. He has called at some houses at nine, and a 


o'clock in the morning. Here lies Brother Ebenezer. His eyes is shet, his 
hands is stiff, and he is dead. Where he is gone we do not know, but we shall l 
know in the morning.” 
This part of the discourse about Ebenezer was simply a figure of speech, 
for he had been dead and buried a week or more. But the congregation 
thought it a fine flight of fancy, and highly approved it. At least the bulk - 
of them did. A small minority disapproved, as is the way of minorities, am 


fellow that she “thought the sermon wuz to be the funeral of Brother Nick- 
erson, and ’twan’t nothin’ but de pale horse. Now wot has de pale horsey 
got to do wid Nickerson I can’t see.” i 
“Dat’s ’case you is a po’ ignunt black ’oman,” cried Uncle Paro, wht 
overheard her, “an’ can’t un’erstan’ nuttin’. I'll let you know my son, 
Reverunt Ha’dy Pryor, aint no preacher to be sneezed at. He’s some) 
punkins—he is dat. Oh, Lawd, dat he is!” 
It was a delightful morning in October, 1870, and the whol 
city was preparing for a holiday. It was the gala day of the 
fair, Race Day, and everyone was hurrying out to see the fun. ~ 
The horses entered this year had been numerous anai 
excellent, and besides the usual racing there was to be a 

race between Eclipse and Firefly. Eclipse had already 


so far only won the promise of a name. It was admi ed 
that he was a fine racer when he chose to run, but, owing t 
his fiendish temper, he spent half his time kicking ame 


either groom or jockey. But his present rider managed him 
finely, and his backers expected great things of him. His ow er 
Jeff Lindsey, was in fine spirits and sanguine of success. 
Firefly was the last of the Lindsey horses. Old man 
sey was dead, and Jeff had managed, by reckless extravaga 


piece of property. In truth, Jeff’s chief interest in the race to-day was a chance he had 
of selling him. A noted turfman, attracted by the horse’s great beauty, had offered 
ten thousand dollars for him in case he won the race, an offer Jeff was only too anxiou 

to accept. He was heartily tired of the horse, and lately very tired of a turfman’s life 
and longed to “settle down”, a sudden conversion caused by Jeff's having lost his hea! 
and almost his head, to a very pretty girl whose sober-sided, well-to-do father obje cte 
to her marrying that “harum scarum, gambling fellow”. A compromise, had been & 
AR and c on Jeff’s agreeing to forswear the turf, and hiat ten thousand dollars in @ 


give his parr ers a 

The bargain made, the next thing was to carry it out. The only chance was to se 
Firefly, but that was no easy matter. The horse’s beauty and speed were undeniab e, 
but so, also, was his savage temper. However, at last a man was found who chanced 
to see Firefly on one òf his fair days, when he was in a good humor. He was charme@ 
with his beauty, delighted with his speed, and with the record Jeff showed him of the 
few races he had won 'and the time made. Of those races which he had refused to run, 
of the time spent in throwing his riders, of trying to get at their legs rather than us 
his own, to bite them, Jeff said but little, contenting himself with stating that he “hi 
a devilish temper and loved to kick and bite, but that Jerry could manage him,” wA 
was strictly true. Jerry, his present rider, being the first person of whom Firefly evin 
any fear since Hacclas, his old breaker in and trainer, had left him for the more | 
vating occupation of contending with the prince of darkness. q 

And now the eventful day had at last arrived, and Jeff, always hopeful and $ 
guine, confident of Firefly’s speed and of Jerry’s ability to manage him, already 
that the money was his. He had, in his mind’s eye, paid over the ten thousand to 
Mr. Huntley for a share in the business, and the money won on the race would fu 
him with a “nice little wedding outfit”. 

He had called on Firefly at his stable early in the morning, found him wel 


in a good humor, with his beloved Jerry 
mounting guard over him. A few hours later 
he brought Rosalie down to the stables to 
see the horse on whom their fate hung. 
After she had admired him she said: “It’s 
a shame to sell such a beauty,” and Jeff 
| said, “Yes, and the last of my father’s horses, 
too; but I get a treasure in exchange.” Then he 
pressed the little gloved hand resting on his arm, 
and they sauntered back, he pointing out all the 
beautiful stock and lovely poultry he was going to 
buy her when they settled down on that miniature 
model farm to lead an arcadian life together for- 
ever and forever. 
They watched the trains 
come puffing in every few min- 


utes, discharging their crowds 
of people, who kept streaming 
into the grounds, eager for the 
race. The grand stand was a 
sea of faces, and long rows of 
carriages lined the way. No one 
would have dreamed that Jeff 
had anything at stake, seeing 
him thus idly loitering about. At 
last they met Rosalie’s parents 
with some friends, and they all 
stopped to ask after the famous 
horse on which so much de- 
pended. As Jeff, gay and buoy- 
ant, stood chatting there, a pair of arms encircled him like a belt, while a pair of 
black hands, by way of a clasp, joined over his waist in front, and a voice cried: 

“If yere aint my young marster! W’y, Marse Jeff, honey, I bin a-lookin’ for 
yer ever’whar.” 

“Who the deuce is it?” exclaimed Jeff, a little upset, wriggling himself free and 
urning round. In doing so his elbow struck off his embracer’s hat, and there stood be- 
ore him a little grizzled, grinning old negro man. 

“Why, old dad,” he ejaculated, shaking his hand warmly, indifferent to the mirth 
of the company, “where did you come from?” 

“Ah, sonny, hit’s me, an’ I knowed I'd s’prise yer; dat’s w'y I sneak up so sof"ly. 
I year yer hoss is to run terday, but I disremember any sich name ez Firefly.” 

“Selim,” said Jeff, laughing. “That was father’s name for him, but I thought Firefly 
would be more taking.” 

“Sawney!” cried the old man; “in course I ’members him. Lawd! no chance to 
forgit him wen my leg aches wid de kick he gin it. “Tween dat an’ de rheumatiz yer 
ole dad is stiff all ober, chile.” 

“So I see,” said Jeff, stooping to pick up the old man’s hat, a battered gray beaver. 

“Who on earth have you there?” asked Mr. Huntley. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Lindsay, gravely, “allow me to present to you my old 
dad, the husband of my old mammy, better known as Uncle Paro Popcorn. He was 
a mighty jockey in his day.” 

“Jesso, jesso,” cried the old man, delightedly, bowing and scraping. 
*fo’ I got crippled up.” 

“Pay roll, did you call him?” said Mr. Huntley. 
bring you good luck.” 

“Paro, sah; Paro Popcorn on a week-a-day, but Pharaoh Lindsey on a Sunday. 

Eh, Marse Jefferson? Yer doesn’t ’grudge me de name?” 

“Not at all, not at all,” cried Jeff. “Use the name as much as you please.” 

“And so your Sunday name is Pharaoh?” said Mr. Huntley. 

“Yes, sah; hit’s mo’ ’spectable like. Paro is good ‘nuff for eve’y day wear; but Sun- 
day, marster, I like sump’n better and more sollum like; so den I is called Pharaoh. 
He wuz a fine gen’Iman, marster, a king, sah. Hit’s er good name to hab; it mout bring 
me good luck. He *peared ter lib a long time, fer he is mentioned way from de time 
uy Aberham to dat uv Solomun.” 

a: “He must have been pretty old,” said Jeff, gravely. “Almost as old as you.” 

i “I is mighty ole,” said Paro, with an air of pride; “most er hund’ed year.” 

“Why, I thought you were old Mr. Lindsay’s jockey,” said Mr. Huntley. 

“So I wuz, sah, an’ he’p broke in all his hosses, An’ my son Hattime, he dat is now 
de Rev’runt Ha’dy Pryor, he broke dis yer same Firefly. Ole marster name him Selim, 
but w'en I year dat was de name uv a headen, I call him by de good Christian name uv 
Sawney, an’ ter de name uv Sawney he useter answer. An’ wen Hattime say, ‘Whoa, 

f Sawney! ’e trimble all ober.” 

1 _ Where is Hacclas?” asked Jeff. 

| “Hattime is yere in town, Marse Jefferson.” 

i “Is he still a horse trainer?” asked Mr. Huntley. 
| 

i 
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“I hope, Jeff, his name will 
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“But I get a treasure in exchange,” said Jeff 


“No, marster,” said the old man, “he is gin up de ways uv sin dis long time. He’s 
de Reverunt Ha’dy Pryor. He preach last night at Weepin’ Willer on Death on de 
pale hoss, an’ de sinfulness uv hoss racin’. "IT'wuz a mos’ glorious an’ rewivin’ discourse; 
an’ all de people shouted,” cried Uncle Paro, proudly. “Yer see, marster, he wunst tuck 
delight in hoss-racing, but now he’s converted ter see de error uv his ways.” 

“And what brought you here?” asked Jeff. 

“Well, Marse Jefferson,” said Uncle Paro, with a deprecatory smile, “w’en I year 
you wuz yere wid Firefly, I jes’ tought I’d come, sin er no sin. I wanted to see one 
uv ole marster’s hosses trot out once ag’in—in dis vale uv tears,” added Uncle Paro, 
combining the two styles of speech. “So I say to Hattime: ‘Hattime, I gwine ter sneak 
*way an’ see Marse Jeff an’ de hoss; an’ Hattime ’e hem an’ ’e haw, but ’e come, too, 
an’ is er skulkin’ roun’ yere somewhar now. But, Lawd, Marse Jeff, we can’t he’p it. 
Wot’s bred in de bone ’ll come out in de hide. An’ arter all, wot sin is dere in a hoss’s 
heels? I aint er gwine ter set up ter be *bove my betters,” chuckled Uncle Paro, grin- 
ning and bowing. 

Here Mr. Lindsey stayed the old man’s further eloquence by looking at his watch 
and declaring he must see after Firefly, so he retraced his steps toward the stables, 
accompanied by the old negro. On the way he confided to him all his hopes and plans, 
and that the beautiful young lady they had just left was to be his wife if Firefly won 
the race, all of which information Uncle Paro drank in with breathless delight. 

“A-ah Lawd! Yer don’t tell me! An’ sich er fine lookin’ young lady! Well, aint 
dis ole nigger glad! How proud yer po’ ole mammy would er bin ef she could er lib 
ter see dis day—an’ see sonny’s wife. Well, ole Paro’ll come an’ dance at de weddin’. An’ 
den he'll come an’ lib wid yer an’ ten’ ter de place. I tell wot’s de Lord’s trufe, Marse 
Jefferson, I radder lib wid w’ite folks dan nigger anyway; dey’s mo’ ter my tas’e; so 
TIl stan’ by yer ter de een’.” 

By this time they reached the stables, and Jeff saw that there was some little com- 
motion going on. “What’s the row?” he asked, coming up. 

“Jerry, sah,” said one of the hostlers. “Jerry complains of bein’ sick an’ say 
he cayant ride.” 

“The devil he does! It’s all put on. He’s as mean as the horse. Send him to me. 
If he trifles with me TIl half kill him. I do wish, Dad, Hacclas had never left me.” 

“I wish so, too, Marse Jefferson,” said the sympathizing Paro; “but Hacclas, .’e 
feel ’e had a call to preach.” 

“I wish he had been deaf and couldn’t hear it,” muttered Jeff. “Why, what’s the 
matter with the horse?” he asked, as he stood in the stable door, and saw Firefly, his 
head erect and eyeballs gleaming, looking half beside himself with rage; “why, he was 
as mild as a May morning when I left him.” 

“Jerry an’ two strange men were in yere after you left, a-worryin’ him,” said a 
hostler. “Den dey went off tergedder an’ de two men wuz laughin’ an’ Jerry a-grinnin’.” 

“He'll grin when I get hold of him,” muttered Jeff, white with rage. “Well?” as 
the man returned, “where’s Jerry?” 

“Jerry done gone. Tom say ’e see ’em hit on de train an’ go ter town wid 
de two men.” 
“Sold! by jove!” Lindsey cried, and stood for an instant gazing round him 

like one dazed. Uncle Paro, meanwhile, had ventured into the stable, crying out, 
“Whoa, Sawney! whoa, sah!” and Firefly, who had at first advanced to the 
edge of his stall, with backing ears and grinning teeth, apparently with the 
kindly intention of nipping off the old man’s scalp, now halted at the familiar 
name and finally emitted a low whinney of recognition. 

“See, Marse Jeff, he know me!” cried Uncle Paro. “Ef I wuz er leetle 
younger I'd ride ’im fur yer. De low black nigger; to sarve yer so!” 

“Boys, do any of you wish to make a few hundreds?” Lindsey asked, 
turning to the hostlers. 

“Ter pay fur our buryin’, Marse Jeff?” Sam said, grinning and shaking 
his head. 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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The Prize Winners 
In Photo Contest 


Honorable Mention—Miss Gertrude Purinton, 
Banner, Kansas. 


Honorable Mention—Will Combs, Honorable Mention—Miss LaVerne Hand, 
Greensboro, N. C. 3716 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Third Prize— 
E. A. Speer, Equitable Building, Honorable Mention—C. A. Worthington, 
Atlanta, Georgia Jacksboro, Texas 


Honorable Mention—Miss Margaret H. Pratt, Box 220, Hinsdale, Ill. Honorable Mention—Miss Maria Miller, Milan. Ill. 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY 


| Photo Contest---The Winners | 


F the problem of selecting prize-winners in the first division of the photo 
contest proved difficult, the work of declaring the successful contestants 
in the second division was doubly so. To begin with, there were about 

three times as many pictures entered in the second division as in the division 
restricted to photos of children, and the pictures came from every part of 
the country. And so charming and interesting were the majority of these 
entries that the judges—five in number—were compelled to go over and over 
the pictures in an effort to select three prize-winners and five entitled to 
honorable mention which should receive the unanimous indorsement of the 
jury of awards. But this was finally accomplished, and the result of the 
judges’ labors will be found on the opposite page. 
The Prize Winners 

Miss GERALDINE Avery, 8418 Hough Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, won 
first prize with a charming picture, which, in the original, looks for all 
the world like a painting. “This picture,” writes Miss Avery, “was a snap- 
shot taken at a distance of about twenty feet. It was rather difficult to obtain, 
as the cows kept ascending and descending the bank of the river, and I had to 
wait for an opportune moment when they were not in motion to snap the 
shutter. We were having a picnic nearby.” 

To A. W. Kester, of New Albany, Ind., goes second prize. Relative 
to the picture, be says: “Rail fences are rapidly disappearing in this 
locality, and to obtain this scene it was necessary to make a trip of sixteen 
miles on a bicycle. If you look closely at the middle of the road you can see 
the track in the dust made by my wheel. This picture was taken about 9 
o’clock on the morning of September 12th. I used a ray filter with the smallest 
stop, which made an exposure of thirty-two seconds necessary.” 

E. A. Speer, Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga., captured third prize 
with a delightful view of Tempesta Falls, one of the numerous falls of Tallulah 
Falls, in North Georgia. Tempesta Falls is 76 feet high. Mr. Speer was the 
winner of first prize in the first division. He entered a number of pictures 
in each of the divisions. 

Honorable Mention Awards 

The following persons submitted pictures which have been awarded hon- 
orable mention: 

C. A. Worrnixneron, Jacksboro, Texas, for photo of Grace Church, 
Eleventh Street and Broadway, New York City. This picture was taken July 
18th across Broadway from the third floor of the St. Dennis Hotel, and it 
shows a partial view of the church and the lovely little lawn. The photo was 
secured by Mr. Worthington while in New York after a trip by water to 
that city from Galveston. 

Miss Gertrupe Pvurinton, Banner, Kans., for picture of “Castle Rock”. 
She says: “This is a snap-shot picture taken with a No. 2 Ansco Kodak, size 
314x414. It was taken about 4 o’clock p. m. You can plainly see the shadow 
of the sun on the rocks. It is a picture of ‘Castle Rock’, located in Western 
Kansas in Gove County. It is a formation of rock and shale and stands 75 
feet high. It is 12 feet across the top at the highest point. It is not so difficult 
to climb as it appears, as in the crevices in the larger part there are small 
indentations that. serve as footholds.. There are .many names and dates cut 
on the top by those who have ascended the rock.” 

Miss Marre Mier, Milan, Ill., for picture which she describes as follows: 
“This is a snap-shot, taken on a bright morning, at the foot of Black Hawk’s 
Watch Tower. It slopes down into the waters of Black River. Near here 
the Sac Indians made their home for more than a hundred years. The Tower 
was a point from which they watched the movements of the ‘pale-faces’. It is 
near Rock Island, Ill, and was named for the old chief, Black Hawk. It is 
now a pleasure resort.” 

Witt Comss, Greensboro, N. C., for photo of a mountain river. Of it he 
says: “I made this snap-shot last month (August) while on my vacation. It 
was taken in the heart of the Blue Ridge Mountains near Kibler, Va. I used 
an Eastman IA Folding Special Kodak with the stop set at 8. The river, 
which is the Dan, has its head near here. The mountains in the background 
are the main chain of the Blue Ridge, sometimes known as the ‘Backbone of 
the World’.” 

Miss LaVerne Hawnp, 3716 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill., for picture of 
swans in Stanley Park, Vancouver, British Columbia. “On my return from 
California,” writes Miss Hand, “I spent a few hours in Stanley Park at Van- 
couver, where I shot these beautiful swans with my Kodak. This picturesque 
little scene took my eye. So I stood for half an hour trying to coax the swans 
to come nearer together. Finally, an old gentleman threw them some peanuts, 
and I obtained this exceptionally fine photo.” 

Miss Marcarert H. Prarr, Box 220, Hinsdale, Ill., writing of the picture 
she submitted, says: “It was taken this summer about 5 
noon. Ft is of an old tree, still magnificent in its strength and helplessness, 
now almost a wreck from lightning and storms. Many years ago, before the 
founding of the little Tlinois town just across the stream, a memorable duel 
took place here between a white man and an Indian. The white man gouged 
out the Indian’s eye, and, in return, the red man bit off the nose of his enemy. 
This tall, stately tree has marked this spot until now it, too, shows the marks 
of conflict with the elements of the air.” 


A New Contest Inaugurated 


As announced in the December number, we have decided to inaugurate a 
new photo contest. It is under way now, and no picture received at this 
office after January 15th, 1909, will be considered. 

The new contest has been divided into two divisions, as follows: (1) Snap- 
shots. of interesting or unique scenes or unusual incidents, and (2) Snap-shots 
of historic places. 

The following prizes will be awarded for best pictures, in the order of 
merit: $7.50, $5.00 and $3.00, while those which secure honorable mention 
will be awarded $1.00 each. 

The contest is open to all amateur photographers who are regular readers 
of Uncre Remvus’s—Tue Home Macazine, whether they are subscribers or 
buyers of the Magazine at the news-stands. 

Any number of pictures may be entered in either division by one person. 
Each picture should be accompanied by a brief description, with date as to 
how and when secured and under what difficulties—if any—it was taken. The 
name and address of the sender should be written plainly upon the back of 
each photograph submitted. 

And please remember to enclose stamps for postage if you wish pictures 
returned. The winning pictures and all others entered will be sent back to 
the owners as soon as possible after the contest closes. 
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Charlotte a la Princesse 
Made with 


NABISCO 


No other dessert confection has 
ever so satistied that wholesome 
desire for a delicate sweet as 


NABISC 


SUGAR WAFERS. 


in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


RECIPE 


Remove center from a six-sided fruit cake and fill with 
Cocoanut Macaroons that have been soaked in lemon 
syrup, then spread over layer of apricot preserve. 
Cover edges with Nabisco Sugar Wafers; keep in posi- 
tion with Royal Icing. Ornament corners with almond 
paste. Tie around with pretty ribbon. Before serving 
fill up center with whipped sweetened cream. Decorate 
with Festinos and chopped Pistachio nuts. 


Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free eo 


et 
Why Shouldn’t You Buy E Ri 
ii 
As Low As Any Dealer? is E 
More than 265,000 people have saved from &25to £ 
$150 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano 
by the Cornish plan. Here is our offer. 
You select any of the latest choicest Cornish 
styles of instruments,—we place it in your 
home for a year’s free use before you need 
make up your mind to keep it. You state 
your own terms, taking two a to pa 
if needed. That’s the Cornish plan in bree. 
You save one-third to one-half what any 
othermakerofhigh gradeinstrumentsmust 
chargeyou-you buy aslow asany dealer. 
The New Cornish Book shows the 
choicest of 50 latest beautiful and artistic 
Cornish styles and explains everything you : 
My Ke you £100 ona more on eee koak before buying any instrument. Save one-thire.— ouy 
chas shows why you cannot buy any other fine p 
organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. A Befo _ ae 
You should have this book before buying any plano or CORNISH gton, N. J. 
organ anywhere. Let us send it to yon free. e a Over 56 Years 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music, whether a beginner or an advanced player. 
Ninety-six lessons (or a less number, if you desire) for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, or Mandolin will be given free to make our home study courses for 
these instruments known in your locality. You will get one lesson weekly, and your only ex- 
pense during the time you take the lessons will be the cost of postage and the music you use, 
which is small. Write at once. It will mean much to you to get our free booklet. It will place 
you under no obligation whatever to us if you never Write again. You and your friends should 
know of this work. Hundreds of our pupils write: “Wish I had known of y our school bofore.” 
"Have learned more in one term in my home with your weekly lessons than in three terms with 
rivate teachers, and at a great deal less expense.” “Everything is so thorough and complete.” 
‘The lessons are marvels of simplicity, and my 11 year old boy has not had the least trouble to 
learn.” One minister writes: “As each succeeding lesson comes I am more and more fully per- 
suaded I made no mistake in becoming your pupil.” 
Established 1898—have thousands of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. 
Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send for our free booklet and tuition offer. 
be sent by return mail free. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 34, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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The 6 of November, 1897. 
ERE comes the old man, a-writing to his 
H gals with nothing whatsomever for to 
write about. And it’s a mighty bad fix 
to be in, a-writing to somebody and with nothing 
whatsomever to write, but— 

As I was coming home from town yesterday, 
two negroes got on the car at High’s corner— 
two negro men. One had a valise and was from 
the country. The other had met him at the train. 
They were probably related. 

The town negro asked about many people 
whom he had formerly known in the town or set- 
tlement where the còuntry negro came from. 
Finally, after a pause, he asked: “An’ how is 
ol’ Tom Benson?” 

The country negro: 
dat’s how he is.” 

Town negro: “Well, suh; Tooby sho, tooby 
sho. Why, when did ol’ Tom die?” 

Country negro: “Day ‘fo’ yistiddy; dat’s 
when.” 

Town negro: “Well, suh!—I thought he 
couldn’t ’a’ been dead so mighty long. What de 
matter wid him?” 

Country negro: “Trouble wid his Mu-ky- 
ous Membrine. It sho tuck an’ tuck him off.” 

Town negro: “De Mu-ky-ous Membrine! 
Well, suh!” 

Country negro: “Dat’s what! An’ I tell you 
right now, ef I has any trouble wid de Mu-ky- 
ous Membrine, I’m gwine ter sen’ fer all de doc- 
tors in de town. I aint sayin’ dee’l come, an’ 
dee may not come; but dee aint gwine ter sleep 
none dat night!” 

Town negro: 


“Humph! He dead; 


? 


“I believe you! 


“UNCLE REMUS” 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


‘mucous membrane. 


LETTER 


In spite of myself, I had to drop a laugh to 
the memory of poor Tom Benson (whoever 
he was) nd his Mu-ky-ous Membrine— 
which, I suppose, is another name for the 


Well! Well! here comes the old man, a- 
writing to his dear gals and with nothing 
whatsomever for to write about. Mama went 
to church to-day, and it seemed to do her 
good. She has been very cheerful and chip- 
per all day, and I hope she has weathered 
her bad spell. 

Things are very bad about the house when 
mama is ailing. It does no good for me to 
put on old Chloe’s frocks and try to keep 
things straight. They will go wrong. And 
I can’t sit down and gossip with the neigh- 
bors who call. I can listen—but that doesn’t 
satisfy them. When they tell something 
sweet about a neighbor or an acquaintance, they 
want to hear something sweet in return about 
somebody else. But how do I know that Mrs. 
So-and-so has taken off her mourning too soon, 
or that Mr. So-and-So is cutting his eye at Miss 
Prissy, and he old enough to be her father? No; 
everything goes wrong when mama is ailing, and 
even the gossip gets stale. But, as I told you, 
she is getting better now, and everything will 
brighten up—nothing more so than poor me. 

Owing to the fact that Mildred’s report was 
so good, and to the further fact that she is too 
large to be homesick, she has four new guinea 
pigs. 

Everything is the same here, now that mama’s 
well. The other family is well and happy. 
Mrs. Abernathy has been ill and is well again. 
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“Uncle Remus and the Little Boy” 


(See letter from Rosamond Beshers on opposite page) 


Minette Lee has been to call on Essie. Charles 
followed suit and is here to-night. Brader has 
just gone. 

Mrs. Z. was here yesterday, as full of life as 
ever. Evelyn seems to be improving since he 
has had regular hours. He sleeps now from 
4 a. m. to 1 p. m. Nora Belle Rosser has had 
a slight relapse, not serious so far. 

Pawnee Bill was here, and J. C. went with 
Lucien and Stewart. Stewart said, “Man shoot, 
shoot, shoot.” 

No more, dear gals, till next time, when I 
hope that the old man who comes a-writin’ with 
nothing for to write about will have something 
more interesting to say. 

Your loving 
DADDY. 


Chronicles of the Zotwots---The Children’s Friends 
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A Terrific Warning to 


All Copsky Policemen 
D Verse and Picture by R. J. DEAN 


HIS policeman would scowl— 
F Should a little boy howl— 
Or, hed glummer at each childish trick. 
The Zotwots, in a glash, 
Scrooched a terrible scrash 
And miggled their faces so quick 
That the Copper took fright 
At the snoggling sight 


And rindled until he was sick. 


Bist 


Now, the Jay-fonl never does forget 
The things the Zotwots do, 

For the Jay-fonl is the Zotwots’ pet, 
And the Zotwots know it, too. 
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with “Porosknit”—the most 
healthful Summer Underwear. The 
mesh lets the skin breathe, absorbs 
the perspiration, prevents colds, It’s 
elastic and comfortable. 
Well made throughout. Drawers double seats. 


Get them next Spring from your dealer, All styles 
in boys’ and men's garments have p 


THIS ONE LABEL 


ERS KNITTING C0., 33 WASH'T’N ST., AMSTERDAM, N, Ys 
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BUSTER BROWN’S 


sraateea SLOCKINGS 


Guaranteed 


For BOYSland GIRLS 
For MEN and WOMEN 


Just think of it, Mothers and Wives—You can now 


avoid the tiresome Drudgery of Darang ay ae 


BUSTER BROWN’S GUARANTEED ST for 
your Children, for Yourself and for your Husband. 


OUR FOUR-FOLD GUARANTEE 
New pair for any pair of Buster Brown’s Stockings 
for BOYS, or GIRLS, or WOMEN, or MEN that wear 
to holes in heel or toe within 4 months. 
Money back if you don’t}find Buster Brown’s Stock- 
ings, all 4 kinds, are made better, dyed better, and 
look better than any other 25c stocking. 


PRICE—$1.00 Per Box of Four Pairs 

Colors—Black or Tan for Women and Children; 
Black, Tan, Navy Blue or Gray for Men—in medium 
or heavy weights. 

Sold by high grade department stores and dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer hasn’t them DON’T ac- 
cept inferior substitutes, but send usa Dollar Bill and 
the dealer’s name, stating kind, size, (or size of shoe,) 
weight and color desired, and we will send you a box 
of 4 pairs by return mail, postpaid. Address 


BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS 


390-400 Sherman Avenue, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


BYCK’S NATURE SHOES 


For Misses and Children 


Our own design—controlled 
exclusively by us, Allow 
the feet to grow as nature 
intends. 

Byck’s Nature Shape are 
the only shoes that will pre- 
vent corns, bunions, deform- 
ed toes, and ingrowing nails 
—this because they fit and 
are scientifically built. 
Made of fine Vici Kid, Pat- 
ent Leathers, Gun Metal or 
Russian Calf— button or 
lace. 

Best school shoes—outlast 
two or three pairs of ithe 
ordinary kind. 

All sizes. Infant’s, 1 to 6, 
$1.50; Child’s, 5 to 8, $2.00; 
81-2 to 11, $2.50; Misses’, 
111-2 to 2, $3.00; 21-2 to6, 
$3.50. 

We will refund money if 
you wish. 

State exact size if possi- 
ble, and place foot on piece 
of paper— draw pencil 
around held vertically to 
get correct shape. 

Write for Catalog. Ad- 
dress Dept. B. 


BYCK BROS. & CO. 


Specialists in Children’s Shoes. ATLANTA, GA. 
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WONDER OIL LAP FREE 


offer made to introduce the Wonder 
pero 100-CANDLE POWER se Be 
eading Lamp in eve nei T- 
hood. Many times BRIGHTER, CH and 
SAFER than Gasoline, Electricity or or- 
dinary lamps for lighting Homes, 
Offices, Stores, Halls and Churches. 
We ask that you show it to your 
neighbors. Send your name and the 
name of nearest express office. 


UNITED FACTORIES CO. 
1364 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Cards, circulars, book, new spa; 


press catalog, type, paper, ete. 
THE PRESS CO, Meriden, Connecticut 


per. Press $5. 
r $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 


| Print Your Own 


Letters from 


She Lives in Brazil 
Station Barbara, E. de S. Paulo, 
Brazil, South America—Dear Uncle 


Remus and Friends: Papa receives 
your nice paper, and we certainl 
enjoy it very much. I have read only 
one of your nice stories, but I am 
going to look up the Magazines to see 
if I can find any more stories, I 
myself have written two stories; one 
in Portuguese, another in English. 
Their titles are: “The Flowers Fairy”, 
and “Jacques e Bobo”, which means: 
“Jack, the Fool”. My parents are 
North Americans, but we all speak 
only Portuguese. I study English, 
but do not speak it. I have studied 
both Portuguese and English gram- 
mar thoroughly, but, oh! how hard it 
was! I like to sing, but do not know 
how very well. Next year I am going 
to get a music teacher to teach me 
opera sons. I have three pets: 
“Guarany”, a beautiful white horse; 
“Kitty King”, my little kitten, and 
“Bilontra,” a big dog. I have a 
beautiful home, surrounded by many 
lovely flowers. I hope some day that 
I, too, may write a story for your 
Magazine. Well, adieu! 

BELLA PYLES, 


Writes Short Stories 

Suffolk, Va.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I enjoy the letters from the children 
very much, I am in school now. I 
have a little spare time, and I thought 
I would write you a letter. I am a 
little girl, eleven years old. I go to 
the Episcopal Sunday school and 
church. I love to play croquet with 
my little friends, And I love to ride 
a bicycle. Mabel Lilleston, Emily 
Dunn and myself write little stories, 
I have an Uncle Remus book. I enjoy 
the stories very much. 

Herren Roy Hosier, 


Will Exchange Post Cards 

Bristol, Tenn.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
Our town is on the state line between 
Tennessee and Virginia. The line 
runs in the middle of the street car 
track, so that passengers riding on 
one side of the car are in another state 
from those on the other side. Papa 
takes your Magazine, and we all like 
it fine. On the night when it comes 
my little brother says: “Papa, has 
Uncle Remus’s book come?” And if 
it has, there will be no peace at our 
house till it is read. I am twelve 
years old, and am in the Fifth grade 
at school. I also take music. I have 
a little brother seven years old. He 
has a dog that he calls “Buster 
Brown”. I have a_ black-and-white 
cat. I call her “Patsy”. We have a 
horse namea “Nell”, and she has a 
colt named “Pansy”. I have some 
post cards of our home, and will be 
glad to exchange cards with some of 
the little girl readers of the Magazine. 

PAULINE MASENGILL. 

920 Holston Ave. 


“Uncle Remus and Little Boy” 

Marietta, Ga.—Dear Editor and 
Cousins: I want to tell you how 
much our family loves Uncie RE- 
mus’s THe Home Macazine. Papa, 
mama, my oldest brother and myself 
enjoy reading every ‘bit of it, and the 
little brother and sister enjoy look- 
ing at the pictures and asking dozens 
of questions. I am per you a 
kodak picture my papa made of an 
old hacker nearly ninety years old, a 
servant, and of a little boy, at the 
home of Mr. Samuel McClesky, near 
Marietta, at a big picnic dinner and 
family reunion. The little boy—Hal 
Jones—was caught in the picture 
quite accidentally. On developing the 
film it made such an ideal picture of 
“Uncle Remus and the Little Boy” 
that I wanted all the cousins to see 
it. It looks so much as if the little 
boy had brought the old man a big 
waiter full of good things to eat, and 
had stepped back waiting for him to 
finish A meal, after which the old 
man would tell him one of his very 
best stories. The Garkey looks so 
pleased, I know he must be thinking 
of a fine story to tell to the little boy. 
I hope my letter is not too long. 

Rosamonp BESHERS, 


Walks to Mountains 
Uniontown, Pa.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: We are always glad to get 
your Magazine. Papa, mama and I 
enjoy the boys’ and girls’ letters, and 
the Uncle Remus stories. They are 


the Children 


great. Papa has a grocery, and I go 
to school every day. I have six Buff 
Cochin bantams. I roller-skate, and 
we take long walks to the mountains. 
I like them very much. We live in 
sight of them. They are lovely. We 
loye Uncle Remus so much that we 
will always keep his picture. I am 
eight and a half years old, and hope 
this letter will not get in the waste 
basket, 


FreD A. RUTTER. 
126 Grant St, 


She Composes a Poem 
New York, N. Y.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: We take your fine Magazine, 
though you are very far away from 
us. I am a little Northern girl, but 


nearly every winter I go to Savannah, 


Ga, Here is a little poem I made up: 


In the flickering sunshine, 
In some cosy nook, 

That’s the way I like to read 
My favorite story-book. 


In winter we have lots of fun ice- 
skating and coasting. I hope very 
much to see this letter published. 

Harriet Henry. (acep 11.) 
813°West 89th St. 


Enjoys Children’s Letters 

Carlisle, Ark—Dear Uncle Remus: 
Mama takes your Magazine, and we 
all like it fine. I always try to get 
it first, so 1 can read the letters, I 
am nine years old, and have one 
brother and one sister, both older 
than I am. I have not seen my 
brother for a long time, for he is in 
college at the University of Arkansas 
at Fayetteville. He has been there 
nine months. I go to school, and am 
in the Fourth grade, I like my 
teacher very much. She is very kind 
to us. I have one pet and that is all. 
It is a big black cat. I call him 
“White-stocking” because he is black 
all over and has white legs. He will 
come to me when I call him. He 
sleeps all day. I have a colt, but I 
do not get to pet it very much. 

Vivien SAVAGE. 


May go to Texas 

Des Moines, lIowa—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little girl eight years 
old. I live in Des Moines on two 
acres and a half of ground located on 
a high hill, surrounded by oak and 
elm trees. Lovely woods are close by, 
where I go and gather flowers in the 
summer. I have three pets: a cat and 
two pigeons. I have several dolls. My 
schoolmates and I have a great time 
playing with the dolls. The best and 
happiest time of the year is Christ- 
mas. I wanted Santa Claus to bring 
me a bracelet, a doll buggy and a 
little trunk. My mama has been tak- 
ing Uncre Remvus’s—Tue Home Mas- 
AZINE since July, and we think it fine. 
I dearly love to read the Children’s 
Page. I have no little: brothers or 
sisters to play with, so I get lone- 
some sometimes. Maybe I will be a 
little Texas girl soon, My papa went 
on an excursion to-day to Texas, and 
if the country suits, papa will buy a 
half section of land, and we will live 
there in the winter, 

BERTHA JONES. 
Warren Ave., R. F, D, 5. 


How Tobacco Is Grown 

Havana, Fla.—My dear friends: 
Will you admit a Florida girl? I 
guess you think we raise oranges, 
lemons anu. other tropical fruits, but 
we do not, for we live in the extreme 
northern part of the state, in the only 
tobacco region of Florida, For those 
who have never seen tobacco culti- 
vated, it would be very interesting. 
They raise most of it under shade, so 
the sun’s rays can’t shine too hot on 
the leaves. The tobacco is worked 
chiefly by negroes, but when “string- 
ing” times comes the white children 
are all out of school and help to 
“string” it, as it is easy work and is 
done in large barns. It is then hung 


Reduce the Cares 

of housekeeping. One decidedly prac- 
tical way is to use Borden’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Milk in all cook- 
ing where milk or cream is required. 
Results will vc more satisfactory than 
with most “fresh” milk. The conve- 
nience and economy will please you. 
Dilute Peerless Milk with water to 
any desired richness. 
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MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


te + 


**BABY’S BEST F 

and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and prevents 
Chapped Hands and Chafing. For your protection the genuine 
is put up in non-refillable boxes—the ‘‘ Box that Lox,” with 
Mennen’s face on top, Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere or by 
mail 25 cents—Sample free. Try Mennen’s Violet ( Borated) 
Taleum Toilet Powder—it has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma 
Violets—Sample free. Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, 
Oriental odor, Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper). 
Specially prepared for the nursery. No samples, Sold only at 
stores. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N, J. 


“The Kodak on 
the Farm” 


A beautifully illustrated little book 
containing a score of pictures that 
show how interesting the Kodak may. 
be made in the country. 


Free at your dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
371 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


` At $16.80 we offer this beautiful 
Ae full nickeled guaranteed hard coal 
fi burner complete with large 
coal magazine, patent grate, full 
\ fire view—the greatest base 
Sp burner value ever offered. 
-Aa This is just one of our won- 
A] derful stove offers; our Stove 
‘eo Book is filled with equally 
Wa, surprising values and the 
ral book is free to you if you 
will write for it. We give 
you $50.00 and $60.00 base 
burner values for less than 
half; steel ranges at $16.75 
up, guaranteed better 
than ranges sold up to 
$60.00 by retail dealers; 
- fine oak stoves at $3.95. 
G) Nosuch stove offers by 
re A anyone else. No such 
®© liberal terms and free 
trial offers as we give 
those needing stoves. 
We take all the risk—give you a free trial on any 
stove you want—and name prices below everybody. 
Our free Stove Book explains everything and we 
will send this book free and postpaid by return 
mail if you will write for it. Write today and get 
the most valuable Stove Book of the year. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., Chicago, Ill. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 
10 CENTS PER ROLL 
ALL SIZES 


VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c; 


34x34, 3% x4% 4c; 4x5, 3a Be, 


Send us two negatives and we will print them without 
charge as a sample of our work; we are film speci 
and give you better results than you have ever had. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N.J. 


SEDGWICK "ARCHI, « 
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UP TO DATE CANDY MAKING 


Successfully taught by mail; Over 30 years’ experience; 
Profits $10 to $50 a day sure; Small capital needed to start; 
No experience required; My line of candies and original 
soft cream specialties guaranteed to win against strongest 
competition; My book, STRAIGHT TALK ON CANDY, 
points the way to prosperity. It's Free. Address 


CHAS. RUSSELL, 716 Clybourn Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BS that the- 
$ SINGER 
will do 


There is practically no 
limit to the variety of 
work that can be done 
with a Singer Sewing 
Machine. 

Whether for the finest 
embroidery, the plain- 
est home sewing or the 
most elaborate tailoring, 
the Singer is equally 
efficient. You cannot 
get Singer results with 
anything but a Singer. 
It is the one machine 
that sews better than 
any other—easier than 
any other—longer than 
any other. 

It is the one machine 
that is absolutely de- 
pendable as years of 


service Th Ay 
SINGER 


Sewing Machine 


the most economical machine 
you can buy when you con- 
sider real worth and lasting 
service. 

Every machine is the result of 
50 years’ experience, perfect 
in every part, and accurate to 
the thousanth part of an inch, 
It will outsew and outlast 
several of the ordinary “‘bar- 
gain”? machines and if trouble 
should occur at any time, the 


a also take music, and I am doing very in your Magazine. I have lived in 
nearest Sin ger well. I live in Haynesville, which is Montana all my life and I am twelve 

By this Store can put it the county-seat of Lowndes County. years old. I thought I would write to ' 
Sign you : It is a very small town, but we haye you. I like my books and have fun 
right. The Singer a beautiful courthouse. We have but at school. I live in a small city. (It 


will be sold on 
terms that bring it 
within the reach 
of all—so why 
not a Singer ? 


< 
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Letters from the Children 


up in the barns to dry. Some of the 
children make nearly a dollar a day, 
and also have great fun, for the to- 
bacco men send after them with 
wagons and then send them home in 
the wagons in the afternoon. I wanted 
to “string” the tobacco, but mama 
wouldn’t let me. I have two little 
sisters, aged two and four; I am 
eleven years old. 
Carrie Mar Harr. 


Her County Is Celebrated 

Norway, Maine—Dear Friends: I 
have read some of the children’s let- 
ters, but have never seen any from 
Maine, so I thought I would write 
one. I live in Oxford County. The 
people who live here have the name of 
“Oxford Bears”, of which they are 
very proud. Oxford County has sent 
out to bless the world a larger num- 
ber of distinguished men and women 
than any other county in the Amer- 
ican union. Vice-President Hamlin 
and Ex-Secretary Long are among 
the most noted, but many states have 
had governors and judges from here. 
All of the United States postal cards 
are made in Rumford Falls, a large 
town in this county. Theré is a, very 
large shoe shop here. They make 
more women’s shoes than any other 
one shop in the New England states. 
We also have all the modern improve- 
ments, such as electric lights, street 
cars and telephones. My home is on 
a high ridge of land overlooking a 
lake called Pennesseewassee, which is 
considered one of the most beautiful 
features of the state. There are many 
fine cottag.s on its shores and islands. 
I have three brothers and one sister. 
I am a freshman in Norway High 
school. There are about forty scholars 
in my class and about one hundred 
and twenty-five in the whole school. 

R. F. D. 2. Axa M. WATSON. 


ah They Ducked for Apples 

Pierre, S. D.—Dear Friends: I like 
to read the children’s letters in the 
Magazine. I am eight years old and 
in the Fourth grade. I have a cat. 
His name is “Sammy”. He is three 
years old. I liked Brer Rabbit very 
much. On Hallowe’en I had a Jack 
o Lantern. I weigh sixty pounds. I 
have two sisters and two brothers. I 
belong to the Little Mother’s Club 
alsc. A couple of my friends and one 
of my sisters and I have a club. Its 
name is the Shadow Club. My 
teacher’s name is Miss Seelye. She is 
very nice. Last night one of my 
sisters had a friend come to visit her. 
We aucked for apples in a dish pan 
and tried to bite apples off of strings. 
We popped corn also. We had quite 
a good time. My letter is getting 
long. 

Dororny JACOBSEN. 
124 Huron Ave. 


Has Gathered Many Nuts 
Haynesville, Ala—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: Mother takes Uncte Remvus’s— 
Tue Home MaGazine, and I like to 
read the interesting letters from the 
children. I am a little girl ten years 
old, and am in the Fifth grade. I 


about three hundred white inhabi- 
tants. We are very proud of our 
Confederate monument, which stands 
in the middle of the public square, 
and on the 26th of every April im- 
pressive exercises are held there. 
When Į was a little girl, about four 
or five years old, mother read Uncle 
Remus stories to me, and I remember 


puppies, and we love them very much. 
When we come home from school we 
spend much of our time playing with 
them. We have one pet kitten. Our 
school has only three rooms in it, and 
there are about forty-nine pupils. 
The school children are getting up a 
little concert to help pay for some 
new desks that have been ordered, and 
we think it is going to be right nice. 
Papa has taken us nutting several 
times this winter, and every time we 
have succeeded in getting as many 
nuts as we could bring home. The 
woods are full of “scalybarks” and 
hickory nuts this year. I hope this 
letter is composed well enough to be 
published in the Magazine. 
Aric W. HALL. 


He Has Pet Squirrels 

Montpelier, Miss.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I like to read your letters very 
much, and I like to read the children’s 
letters, too. I go to school every day. 
Our school started three weeks ago. 
I have a big dog named “Bruce”. He 
brings the cows home every evening. 
He loves to stay in the house by the 
fire. I have four pet squirrels, and 
keep them in + box in the front entry. 
I feed thera on peanuts, corn and tea 
cakes. How many of you like to go 
fishing? I do, for one. There is a 
big creek about six miles from our 
house where we go fishing every year. 
I went last summer, but did not catch 
anything. I think Uncre Remvus’s— 
Tue Home MaGazine is the best pub- 
lished. I was reading some of the 
stories last night. I have two little 
kittens. They play nearly all the time. 
Two shows will be here next week. 

Jim CLETT. 


Ship Fruit to England 

Canon City, Colo.—Dear Friends: 
I live in Canon City, Col. I like to 
live here. My Aunt Annie lives on a 
ranch out in Lincoln Park. I go to 
the Academy. I am ten years old and 
in the Fifth grade. My teachers 
name is Sister Reiter. I have two 
cats; one named “Spoopendike” and 
the other “Susan Jane”. I have a pet 
duck named “Jack”, and a bantam 
rooster. I like your stories and the 
children’s letters. I will tell you some- 
thing of the place I live in. Canon 
City is seven miles from the famous 
Royal Gorge in the Grand Canon 
of the Arkansas River. The state pen- 
itentiary is located here. Quite a 
number of coal mines are near here. 
We have a delightful climate, as we 
are sheltered on all sides by the 
mountains and foothills, which makes 
the place a health resort. The prin- 
cipal industry is fruit raising, such 
as cherries, apples and plums—apples 
especially. They are shipped to all 
parts of the country, and I under- 
stand that several carloads have been 
sent to. England. 

Marine TowNeEnp. 
1431 River St. 


Wants to Know Cousins 
Ulm, Mont.—Dear Uncle Remus: I 
will write to you for the first time. 
I have enjoyed the children’s letters 


is not big enough to be called a city.) 
There are about thirty children going 
to school. I am in the Sixth grade 
and think it is rather easy. My 
teacher is a very nice one. To-day 
was the first time I have read your 
Magazine and I would like to get 
acquainted with some of the children 
in some way. All the letters I have 


will find a good many of them yet. I was very read I liked real well. I hope my 
yo Crag sorry when Uncle Remus died, but letter will be interesting. I have 


his stories will live for ages. We 
children lost the best friend we will 
ever have. I have a little sister named 
Josy Dell, and she is eight years old. 
We have two little English terrier 


seen two Gladyses in one paper. I 
think I will close for this time, hoping 
all the cousins will write letters for 
the paper. 

Guavys D. Conner. 


Dress, 6 to 12 years, 


Latest Designs 
For Children 


6186 Infant's Long 
Coat. One Size. 


6145 Child’s French 
Dress, 4 to 8 years. 


6196 Girl’s Gibson 


6190 Child's Square 
Yoke Dress, 1,2 and 


6202 Girl’s Coat, 
4 to 10 years, 


6180 Boy’s Outing 
Shirt, 12 to 16 years 


6130 Giri’s Over 
Dress, 6 to #2 year®, 


6123 Girl's Apron, 
6 to 12 years. 


6192 Boy’s Night 


8 to 14 years. Shirt, 6 to 14 years. 
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Prize Winners for January 


Here is a list of the prize-winning letter-writers for this month: 
Ana M. Watson, R. F. D. 2, Norway, Maine. 


Any one of the above patterns will be 
sent you post-paid for ten cents. Give age 
desired and number of pattern, and send 
with ten cents in coin or stamps to 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Sunny South Pub. Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Bella Pyles, Sta. Barbara, E. de S. Paulo, Brazil. 
Carrie Mae Hart, Havana, Fla. 

Rosamond Beshers, Marietta, Ga. 

Marine Townend 1431 River St., Canon City, Colo. 


cetacean 


How the “Rift” Was Closed 


HE winter rain clamored at the window, but within the fire glowed and 
the light shone over the cheerful room. It was a night for drawing close 
up about the hearth and exchanging tender reminiscences, But the man 

read a fresh novel at the table, his face turned from the woman, whose fingers 
mechanically plied the polished needles of some knitting work, while her eyes were 
fixed absently on the fire. Now and then her glance went across to the man whose 


‘smooth cheek and resolute chin she could see in profile; but he did not turn his 


head. Presently, he closed the book, yawned, and went out, going to his room, 
and to bed. 

Left alone, the woman’s hand dropped upon the bright woolens in her lap, 
and a quivering sigh escaped her. Looking into the fire and hearing the rain, 
she had a vision of the years to come. Desolately they stretched before her, bare 
of hope. It was over—her dream of wedded happiness. She could never forgive 
his harsh words; he would never forgive her bitter retort. Life would go on with 
them after a fashion. The silence which had been between them for days would 
be broken. With their common interests and every-day association, they must 
speak to each other, but the speech would be cold and commonplace. They would 
grow more widely apart as the years went by. She must accustom herself to 
this; other women had lived so. And there was the child! A child is God’s 
compensation to unhappy wives. 

She went into the adjoining room and looked at the child, asleep in the white 
bed. She bent over and kissed the little one, who smiled in her sleep, uncon- 
scious of the tear that fell upon her curls, 

Hours went by; midnight was near. The rain had ceased; the house was 
quiet. Suddenly the woman started up, roused by the sound that has struck 
terror to the hearts of so many mothers—the hoarse cough of croup, She 
sprang from bed and turned on the light. The child’s convulsed face and fright- 
ened eyes told that the struggle had begun. She ‘ran into the hall to summon a 
physician, but her husband had heard the dread sound; he was already at the 
telephone. “Come at once,” she heard him say. 

The doctor was soon at the child’s bedside; remedies were administered, 
then the agonized pair watched the fight for life. Skill and vitality on one side, 
fierce disease on the other. When at last the struggle ceased, the gray dawn of 
day—the first day of the New Year was looking in at the window. Life had 
won: the child slept. 

“She is all right now,” said the doctor, shaking the man’s hand, which had 
gripped his, and feeling his heart grow warm under the look of mute gratitude 
the woman turned upon him. 

When he had gone, the two stood side by side at the baby’s crib—listening 
to her regular breathing; then, with one accord, they turned and kissed each 
other. And in that kiss the icy barrier between them melted away. 


& 
His Afternoon’s Work 


ILD was the winter afternoon. The sun shone mellowly on the green pine 

tops, and through the bare boughs of the oaks. The thick carpet of dry 
leaves sent up a delightful perfume. Three children were gathering wood in the 
forest—picking up the dead twigs and branches that had dropped from the trees. 
They laughed as their feet buried themselves in the rustling leaves. They thought 
of the fire the twigs would make and the sweet potatoes they would roast before 
it. The baby loved the rich yellow pumpkin potatoes; they loved them, too. So 
they were happy in spite of their broken shoes and ragged hats, 

A man came out of the pine thicket with a gun on his shoulder and a brace 
of dead birds dangling from his hand. 

“What are you brats doing here?” he called out, harshly. “Stealing my 
wood, are you?” 

The children dropped their load of twigs and fled. The man chuckled and 
passed on, the sun burnishing the breasts and heads of the dead quail. On this 
sweet afternoon he had stricken the life from two happy feathered things, and 
he had turned the laughter of three innocent children into tears. 


B 
Solving the Problem 


I HAVE been in the city for the last two days visiting the Leslie Kings,” said 
the lady in the Empire wrap. 

“A two days’ visit to the Leslie Kings—and you still live?” 

“Oh! it is no longer such stormy weather in their home. They have hit upon 
a plan to live harmoniously. They have the two flats on the third floor of an 
apartment house. He lives in one of the flats—a la bachelor—with his man Jinks 
(you remember Jinks) as cook, butler and valet. Eleanor occupies the other 
suite of apartments—across a hall—with her maid, the capable Susan. Their 
housekeeping is entirely separate, but they forestall gossip by being seen to- 
gether occasionally at parties and at the play. 
They seem to enjoy the new arrangement and 
fancy they have solved the problem of how to be 
happy, though married.” 

“But why call it married? The arrangement 
has only one of the elements of marriage—the mon- 
etary one. She can legally spend his money, and 
he must pay her bills.” 

“Do you know that therein, as I believe, lies the 
cause of their discord? She wants to earn the money 
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Se Mary E. Bryan 


she spends. Before her marriage she was forewoman in the suit department 
of her uncle’s store—with a good salary; now she is wholly dependent on her hus- 
band. She likes a business life, and she has no relish for housekeeping or for 
society. The enforced idleness makes her irritable. If she were at work, earning 
money, she would be happy.” 

“Then why doesn’t she go into business or take a situation?” 

“Oh! you know this would cause her to lose caste, and would reflect on 
her husband.” 

“Why should she lose caste for earning money as she did before marriage, 
and as her husband does now? And why should her earning money bring dis- 
credit on him? In the marriage partnership, the wife’s natural part is to make 
the home and train the children, but if she doesn’t do that who can blame her 
if she wishes to take her share in earning their mutual support? Pride and a 
sense of right would lead her to wish to bear part of the expense of living and 
to work for the money if she had no fortune of her own. Were I you, I would 
advise Eleanor to take her old position in her uncle’s store.” 


BP 
Her Idea About It 


HAD a surprise this afternoon,” said the feather-brained wife of the city 
councilman. “Maude Whitney has been telling us that her husband had been 
appointed Sanitary Inspector. Of course, I thought it was a respectable business 
where he would sit before a desk and dictate to a typewriter. Well, this afternoon 
he was here, spying about in my back yard, poking into that rubbish heap in the 
corner and smelling out that little pool where the Pekin ducks like to paddle, and 
he said they must be done away with; they were a menace to health. And I found 
out that was his business—poking about in back yards, That’s what a Sanitary 
Inspector is—and I thought it was some important office.” 

“It is the most important office in the city,” declared her husband, “for its 
mission is to preserve health and prevent disease, Do you know how many deaths 
there were in this city last week from typhoid fever and diphtheria? And much 
of this sad mortality is due to thë condition of the back yards of such careless 
people as we are. You are behind the times, my dear, though you pride your- 
self on being up to date, Sixty-five or seventy years ago, men and women, gen- 
erally, would have turned up their noses at the man who came to inspect their 
back yards. We are more enlightened now, and the public health commissioner 
who does his full duty is being honored as he deserves to be. Within the last 
six months high official position has been bestowed upon two men whose claim 
to these gifts was the fine service they had done to humanity on the lines of sani-° 
tation and hygiene. Baron Goto, lately appointed Minister of Communication at 
Tokyo, is distinguished only for his genius as a sanitarian. The art of war owes 
to him that system of maintaining the health of an army in active service which 
enabled the Japanese to be victorious over Russia. Hon. Luke E. Wright, who 
has recently been placed at the head of the United States War Department, owes 
this appointment to his valorous fight against yellow fever in plague-stricken 
Memphis, transforming it from a pest-breeder to one of the healthiest cities in 
the world. The grandest service done to men in the last decade was that per- 
formed by General Leonard Wood, who freed Havana, Cuba, from its perennial 
scourge, making it healthful and beautiful. His name should be placed high in 
the Hall of Fame. So much, my little wife, for the honors that are being accorded 
the men who work in the cause of public health.” 

“All the same,” declared the feather-brained one, patting her pompadour be- 
fore the mirror, “I shall tell Maude Whitney that I know what a Sanitary Inspec- 
tor is, It is a person who goes searching about in your back yard, and it is not 
a nice bttsiness.” 

#2 


Insuring Against Business Ignorance 


H, yes; I am in much better spirits than when I started on the visit to my 
daughter,” said the bright-eyed old lady. “Then I was dreadfully anxious 

about my girl and her little children, You remember I was down with rheuma- 
tism when the message came that her husband had died suddenly. He had always 
received a good salary, but they spent the money right along, and I knew his 
family was unprovided for unless he had insured his life. Even when I learned 
that he was insured in a big, strong company, I was apprehensive that Helen 
would invest the money unwisely, or would fritter it away. She has no head for 
business—mighty few women have any idea what to do with money. But when I 
went to see her I was greatly relieved. I found that the insurance was in the 
Prudential—they’ve certainly got the right name—and that the plan provided 
against woman’s ignorance of financeering by paying the policy money in monthly 
checks, instead of all at once, in a lump sum. s i 

“Yes, every month she gets her check, and it pays her monthly expe-ses and 
a little over, It will go on that way for years and years; indeed, as long as she 
lives, It’s a new idea and a good one. A married woman who has had no occa- 
sion to handle money is apt to be bewildered when a large sum of it tumbles 
into her hands. A few thousands of dollars seems no end of money to her, and 
she either goes to spending it right and left or some 
neighbor advises an investment that turns out badly, 
or some plausible fellow persuades her to marry 
him that he may get hold of her money and spend 
it as he likes. But with this monthly income plan, 
a woman can’t be defrauded and she can’t defraud 
herself, It is just fine. It gives the comfortable 
feeling my old English aunt said she had after she 
bought an annuity, and had no more bother about 
money as long as she lived.” 
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Most grateful and comforting is 
a warm bath with Cuticura Soap 
and gentle anointings with Cuti- 
cura. This pure, sweet, econom- 
ical treatment brings immediate 
relief and refreshing sleep to skin- 
tortured and disfigured little ones 
and rest to tired, fretted mothers. 
For eczemas, rashes, itchings, 
irritations and chafings, Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura Ointment are 


worth their weight in gold. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
ouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns Co., Sydney; India, B 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Maruya, Ltd. Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter D & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone—A New, Electrical, Scientific and Prae- 


tieal Invention for those who are Deaf or Partially Deat 
—MAY NOW BE TESTED IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month's trial of the 
Stolz Electrophone at home. This personal practical test serves 
to prove that the device satisfies, with ease, every requirement 
ng device. Write for particulars at once, before 
the offer is withdrawn, for by this personal test plan the final 
selection of the one completely satisfactory hearing aid is made 


of a perfect h 


easy and inexpensive for every one. 


restored. 
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_ Mrs. C. Lidecka, 238 12th Ave., 
Maywood, wears an Elec- 
trophone. Less conspicuous 
than eye-glasses. 


all of them. 
Wholesale Grocer, Michigan Ave. and River St., Chicago. 


W. R. UTLEY, Sales Mgr., S.A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago. 


LEWIS W. MAY, Cashier, 100 Washington St., Chicago. 


Toronto. Foreign Office: 82-85 Fleet St., London, Eng. 


WANTED YOUNG MEN 


Brakemen, Firemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Car Porters. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. We prepare you by mail, and assist you in 
securing a position within 10 days or retund tuition. Pay half tuition 


after securing position. Many positions open. 
RAILWAY 


stamps. FREEPORT MFG. CO., 351 & 353 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Dept, 65 


e This new invention, the Stolz 
Electrophone (U. S. Patent No. 
763,575) renders unnecessary 
such clumsy, unsightly and fre- 

_ quently harmful devices as trum- 
=~ * pets, horns, tubes, ear drums, 
fans, etc. It is a. tiny electric 
telephone that fits on the ear and 
which, the instant it is applied, mag- 
nifies the sound waves in such man- 
ner as to cause an astonishing in- 
crease in the clearness of all sounds. 

It overcomes the buzzing and roaring 

ear noises and, also, so constantly and 

electrically exercises the vital parts of 
the ear that, usually, the natural un- 
aided hearing itself is gradually 


What Three Business Men Say: 

The Electrophone is very sat- 
isfactory. Being small in size 
and great in hearing qualities 
makes it preferable to any I have 
tried and, I believe, I have tried 
M. W. HOYT, 


I got so deaf I could not hear with my speaking tube and was ad- 
vised to try the Electrophone. After fifteen years of ceafness, dis- 
comfort and worry I now hear perfectly at church and at concerts. 


I have now used your Electrophone over a year, and know that it 
is a first-class, scientific hearing device. Without it people have to 
shout directly in my ear to make me hear. With it I can hear dis- 
tinctly when spoken to in an ordinary tone. Best of all, IT HAS 
STOPPED bix HEAD NOISES, which were a terrible aggravation. 


Write to, or call (call if you can) at our Chicago offices for particu- 
lars of our personal test offer and list of other prominent endorsers 
who will answer inquiries. Physicians cordially invited to investi- 
gate aurists’ opinions. STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., 1569 Stew- 
art Bldg., 7th floor, CHICAGO. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, Seattle, Los Angeles, Pittsburg, Indianapolis, Des Moines, 
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The OPEN HOUSE 


Chat 


A Happy New Year to you, members and readers of The Open House! 
I am glad to greet so many friends, old and new, at this first meeting of our 
club in 1909. Did you know that certain believers in the occult find a special 
significance in the combination of the two nines—nine being a mystical num- 
ber according to Pythagoras, who declared that man was the full chord—eight 
notes—and the ninth was deity—or super-man. So we are told to expect start- 
ling revelations in 1909. If anything more wonderful comes to us than radium 
and wireless telegraphy it will indeed transcend the bounds of normal imagi- | 
nation—unless the revelation be of a purely spiritual character, | 

Meantime, some benificent wonders may be effected by working within 
ordinary limits. Now, that the too-frequently recurring political convulsion 
is over, our government will feel free to carry out schemes for the benefit of 
the people, even perhaps putting into effect the great plan of national parks 
and of the Appalachian reservation, which will include TaHulah Falls—that 
beautiful succession of cataracts set in a wonderful chasm which is now being 
threatened with ruin at the hands of commercial greed. 

In the work of preserving natural beauty, women are co-operating with 
energy. Our progressive club women are earnestly advocating the preserva- 
tion of forests and industriously planting trees and endeavoring to save from 
further destruction the remnant of our valuable wild trees and shrubs—the 
holly, the mountain laurel, the azalia, the fragrant-blossomed crab-apple and 
the wild plum tree. 


Latest Fashions 
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6199 Tucked Blouse, 
$2 to 42 bust. 


6191 Semi-Princesse 
Gown in Empire 
Style, 32 to 40 bust, 


a 


Violet, I believe you are right in a general way, and that friendship as a 
basis of marriage needs the cement of love to make it lasting. It is wonderful 
how a little sentiment sweetens one’s daily cup. Caroline Burke’s suggestion 
that poor health may cause much of the unhappiness Mr. Roosevelt deplores 
in country women, seems reasonable to one who has seen the faded cheeks and 
heard the complaints of farmers’ wives who should be enjoying the prime of 
life. It is discouraging to note how little regard is paid to the ordinary rules 
of health in the methods in use in most farm houses. Sickness and death are 
regarded as dispensations of Providence, not in the least referable to the prox- 
imity of the pig pen, the practice of throwing slops about the back door or 
of keeping the windows closed. Perhaps printed cards, plainly setting forth 
the cause and prevention of typhoid fever, consumption, diphtheria, etc., sent 
to the different postoffices for distribution might be of good avail. 

Mizpah and Manana, I am rejoiced that you have found your way into 
The Open House. Many of your Sunny South friends have inquired about you. 
Dear Manana, tell us about your new home in the West. I hope the members 
will give us their views concerning the questions asked respectively by Sigfried 
and Mrs. McDaniel. Mrs. Myers’s story about the consolidated school on 
Indian River is extremely interesting. Don’t you envy those children the daily 
drive along the palm-shaded banks of the lake-like, currentless river—an arm 
of the sea from which it is shut by lovely islands? 

Perdita, I am glad you are not really “lost” to us. So you have. been up 
in the Canada land of Evangeline, from which the French peasant settlers 
refugeed to the summer land on the Bayou Teche in Southern Louisiana? I 
knew the Arcadians of Louisiana in days gone by. They are the same simple 
happy-go-lucky people who lived in the village of Grand Pre. They hunt and 
fish, cultivate their corn patches and make wine, which they drink at their 
frequent dances and festivals. The Civil War and the advent of the conscrip- 
tion officer proved a horrible nightmare to this peace-loving people. 

Friends, at the beginning of this new year I wish to thank you heartily 
for so loyally co-operating with me in endeavoring to make The Open House 
entertaining, and thus second the earnest efforts our young editor is making 
to please his patrons. The Open House is being well appreciated and your 
letters are enjoyed by a wide circle of readers. 


6194 Mannish Shirt 
Waist, 32 to 42 bust. 


6193 Fancy Blouse, 
32 to 40 bust, 
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6198 Circular Skirt 
fn Round or Walking 
Length, 22 to 30 waist. 


Letters from the Members 


6183 House Gown, 
32 to 42 bust. 


A Florida Consolidated School 


Mrs. Bryan’s editorial account of the consolidated school in Putnam 
County, Illinois, interested me particularly because here in Florida, far down 
the east coast in the little town of Cocoa, on Indian River, we, too, have a 
consolidated school which will compare favorably with the one in Tllinois. Sev- 
eral years ago our county schools were numerous, near together and poorly 
equipped, good teachers being not easily secured. A new school board, com- 
posed of intelligent, progressive men, took the situation in hand, facing as well 
a big, interest-bearing schoðl debt, which, by the way, is now fully paid. Six 
small country schools were consolidated into one, located in Cocoa. To ac- 
commodate the two hundred pupils thus gained, there was built a substantial 
two-story school house with six large rooms in the midst of ample grounds and 
supplied with water by two cisterns and an artesian well. This consolidated 
school is now the senior high school of the county, with a corps of six teachers, 
paid from fifty dollars to a hundred and twenty-five per month. The school 
is furnished with globes, maps, charts, an excellent library and a valuable and 
growing scientific collection. A notable feature of all our country schools is 
the free text-book system, which guarantees to the pupils good books of 
every needed kind. 

‘About two-thirds of the pupils are brought to the consolidated school 
from their homes at various distances in wagons and boats. Three large 
wagons arrive every morning loaded with chattering young folk, fresh for the 
day’s work, and from across Indian River comes a boat-load picked up from 
the various wharves, on the palm-fringed island across the river. The trans- 
portation scheme differs from that of the Illinois school in one important par- 
ticular. The pupils have nothing to pay for the round trip every day; the 
county assumes the expense. The school board invites bids on the transpor- 
tation, the bidders to furnish teams and boats, and the contract is given to 
the lowest bidder. The school wagons—large omnibuses accommodating 
twenty-five children—are owned by the county. The aggregate cost of trans- 
portation to the county is about $200 per month. The longest wagon route is 
five miles. Both routes, north and south, run along the bank of the river, with 
the great blue salt water river on the east and beautiful groves of orange and 
grape-fruit on the west—a healthful, safe, inspiring drive, while the pupils that 
come by boat cross the placid, currentless, mile-wide river twice a day—an 
invigorating trip, particularly after the day in school. So, instead of pupils 
having to pay a transportation fee of nine cents daily, our school board assumes 
all expense and responsibility for children at a distance attending the consol- 
idated school. The contractors are under bond to preserve order and guard 
against misbehavior and accident. Furthermore, each contractor must. drive 
his wagon or manage his boat himself, hence his authority and responsibility 
are not transferable. No accident either on the wagon or boat route has been 
known during the half dozen years the plan has been in operation. At first 
there were timid mothers, afraid to trust such precious freight to boat or 
wagon, but such fears have long been allayed, and if there is any patron who 
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The OPEN HOUSE Pears 


desires to return to the old plan of small, poorly-furnished schools, he wisely 
holds his peace. 

Perhaps our county’s consolidation school plan may furnish an idea that 
will be of use to communities elsewhere—between Florida and Illinois. 

Cocoa, Florida. R. A. Myers. 


In the Land of Evangeline 


Several years ago I spent a long vacation in the Land of Evangeline, made 
famous by Longfellow’s beautiful poem-story—not the land among the mag- 
nolias and live oaks on Bayou Teche in Louisiana, to which the persecuted 
French peasants fled for refuge, but the region in Canada from which they 
refugeed, their beloved village of Grand Pre, the scene of Evangeline’s girlhood. 
In this place I heard some interesting stories that have been handed down 
for generations, of the expulsion of the Arcadians. One fact, generally over- 
looked by the historian, is that these early French settlers had been expecting 
some such move on the part of the English government for some time, and 
are said to have converted as much of their worldly wealth as possible into 
gold, which they kept in safe hiding places in anticipation of a sudden visit 
from the British soldiery. Tales of the treasure hidden by them, and after- 
wards brought to light by later owners of the soil, are common yet in those 
parts. An old lady, whose grandfather had come into possession of a farm 
comprising upland and marsh, formerly the property of the Arcadian settlers, 
told me this story: 

One day a new hired man was sent to the fields to plow. As he failed to 
put in an appearance at noon, when the dinner horn was sounded, the owner 
started out to investigate. He found the oxen and plow at a standstill, and 
there beside the last turned furrow, evidently just where the ploughshare had 
revealed it, lay an iron pot with the cover beside it—empty. The farm-hand 
had disappeared, and was never heard of again. The general opinion was that 
he had ploughed up a pot of long-buried Arcadian treasure and had de- 
camped with it. The pot did valiant service in the family as a kitchen utensil 
for a generation or more. 

Looking across the bay from the village where I was staying, at the foot 
of the blue mountains on the other side, was the site of a village from which 
a large number of these helpless Arcadian farmers were exiled in 1755. On ‘that 
occasion, it is said, one woman was left behind on account of the boats which 
carried them to the waiting ships being overloaded. She returned to her 
desolate home where she sank unconscious on the floor. In the morning the 
full horror of her situation dawned on her as she saw the burned dwellings 
and the ruin the soldiers had wrought. Then an Indian came along and offered 
to pilot her to some refugees, who, like herself, had escaped being carried off 
to foreign shores in the British ships, and after weeks of travel on foot they 
reached a distant French settlement. PERDITA. 


A Woman’s Renunciation 


In a corner of a crowded reception room a professional palmist bent over 
the hand of a sweet-faced woman. When at last he looked up, he said in a 
low tone: “Your heart has been broken.” A spasm of pain crossed her face, 
then she smiled bravely and shook her head. But a flashlight of memory 
had brought the past before her. She saw herself a child-wife, wedded at 
seventeen to a man who proved wholly unworthy. She saw years of struggle 
and self-denial when she helped him to rise in a profession studied after mar- 
riage—then years of neglect and loneliness—night vigils when wine and other 
charms kept the husband from his home and his waiting wife. Then death 
severed the tie. She, with her little children, was left to fight life’s battle alone. 

The years of trial had saddened and sobered the once light-hearted girl, 
but the worst wrong that had been done her was the shattering of her faith 
in men. She had believed so fully in the loyalty and truth of her husband, 
and her trust had been so cruelly destroyed. Could it ever be rebuilt? This 
was to be tested after years had passed; when her nature had ripened and 
developed, love came to her for the first time. She was loved in return, and 
for a brief while she was supremely happy. Then the conviction forced itself 
upon her that she could not give to this well-loved man the perfect trust that 
marriage demands. She was held back from him by the chain of doubt forged 
during those years of wretched disillusion. She silenced the pleading of her 
heart and wove the broken threads of her life into a new web, whose warp 
was duty and mother-love. To rear and train her boys—this was the high mis- 
sion God had given her. But so vital a thing was her love that reason and 
will could not kill it, even when later years had proved that she was justified 
in not giving her trust to the man she loved. He, alas! blackened his fair 
name with dishonor. Men turned from him; but she thought of him only with 
pity and tenderness. This was her ee sorrow. 

She hid it from the world. To-day her eye is bright, her brow unlined, her 
dark hair but lightly traced with silver. She has learned to find happiness 
in making others happy. She keeps only one memento of the past—a packet 
of faded ers. The one friend who knows will lay these on her breast before 
the coffin lid closes over it. And she does not grow pansies any more. They 
are associated with that brief hour when she gave herself up to the joy of 
loving and being loved. MANANA. 


When a Marriage Engagement Is Broken 


One of the circumstances in which a man is justified in telling a falsehood 
is when an engagement to marry is broken off. The mam is in honor bound 
to let the world believe that he was jilted by his former fiancée, no matter 
what the facts of the case may be. Conditions may arise or characteristies de- 
velop which would make it no less than a sin for a man to allow his engage- 
ment to culminate in marriage. Some people, women mostly, fail to realize 
that it is better to have an engagement broken off the day before the wedding | 
than for two ill-adapted persons to marry. In any case, however, if the man | 
possesses the instinct of a gentleman, he will see to it that it is never whispered 
about that he and not she broke off the engagement. 

For a woman to be jilted is, according to the world’s estimate, something 
greatly to her discredit, but in the man’s case, beyond a slight sprain to his 
pride and a possibility of being winged by the lady’s big brother, he sustains 
no special damage. Instead of being thrown on the remnant counter with a 
marked-down tag, he will become an object of sympathetic feminine interest, 
and probably find himself rated at a figure never approached before. 

Speaking of engagements, I have had one under my observation for several 
years, and its result is still uncertain. The mam is a big, strong German, a 
fine fellow but not of the refined type, since his ancestors were of the labor- 
ing class. Like his countrymen, he combined a practical nature with a ten- 
dency to idealize. Recently he entered government service, and he now receives 
a fair income. The girl of his choice is a dainty little maid of the wall-flower 
variety. No doubt the sturdy oak in him appealed to her since in actwal ca- 
pacity she does not measure up to him. He met her four years ago, and during 
this time their love affair has waxed and waned, sometimes ardent, then cooling 
off for a period after a lovers quarrel or a misunderstanding. Matters have 
now tapered down to a question of religion. He is an agnostic, like many of 
his countrymen, and she a zealous church-woman. He would gladly believe 
all that she has faith in, but he finds it impossible to foree his belief, and he 
cannot pretend. By becoming a hypocrite—as many men have done in like 
circumstances—he would remove the last obstacle to his marriage; also he 
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Brown Your Hair 


“You'd never think I stained my hair, after I 
use Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The 
Stain doesn’t hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes 
it grow out fluffy.” 


Send for a Trial Package 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month 
Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your rae oe 
only the hair, does’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease One 
bottle of Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a 
year. Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, with 
this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will 
mait you, charges prepaid, atrial package, iw plain, sealed wrapper, 
with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co j 
688 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. ve 
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The OPEN HOUSE 


| would remove a prop to his self-respect. 
| love? It is a dramatic situation. 

| It puzzles me how a man of his disposition and mental caliber is able to 
reach the state in which he has been in for the last four years. That there 
should be capacity in him for so fine a passion is almost beyond my compre- 
| hension. Wonder if it would be possible for me to go off on a tangent like 
that should I meet a little brunette maiden of the wall-flower variety! 


New York City. F. L. ORTON. 
There Will Be Something Missing 


I read with interest the letter of Charles Wainwright, in The Open House, 
concerning his friend’s impulsive marriage to a young woman possessed of an 
inherited delicacy of constitution that brought misfortune and unhappiness to 
the wedded life of the pair. Mr. Wainwright draws from this instance the 
lesson that marriage must be carefully deliberated upon before the step is 
taken, and that sentiment and emotion must be sacrificed to reason and judg- 
KORD S Aa cncclone WEE ox ordas ft our OS Weed ment. He gives an episode in his own experience, where he was saved by a 
Burning Proposition and we send the following : | friend from making an ill-considered marriage and, having grown wise, he 

Steed a z it = says: “I shall now look about for an agreeable, sensible young woman of con- 
à oe fine > i ; | genial tastes with whom I may enter upon a partnership on the basis of sincere 
x Instruction Book respect and friendship—the right basis of marriage, as I believe.” 

I, too, believe that friendship, respect and congeniality are the true foun- 
dation stones of marriage. But also I believe that love should be the cement 
to hold these stones in place, else there is danger of their giving way. I am 
an unmarried woman, still in the twenties, but I have had opportunities of 
observing men and women in the different relations of life, and this observa- 
tion, together with my womanly instinct, leads me to believe that if a husband 
and wife love each other deeply they will be happy together, no matter what 
comes into their lives. But without love, neither wealth nor health can bring 


h iness. 
DENATU RED ALCO H OL aaa and wife should feel that they are one another’s best friend, 


Will his honesty cost him his lady 


Ri 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS IN YOUR HOME 


Own your electric light plant. Costs less to operate than 
kerosene lamps. Costs no more than 10 per cent of the cost of 
your house to install plant. Are as reliable as your clock or 
sewing machine. Investigate them, Write now. 


JACOBSON MACHINE MANUFACTURING C0., Warren, Pa, 
Southern Manager: C. R. MORRISON, Atlanta, Ga. 


is the most popular art occupation in vogue this season. Slip 


design 


3 Practice Panels FREE R 
The finest Pyrography Catalog published, 
Mailed free (post. 5c) Geo. W. Davis & Co. 
of Rochester, ’ 

6356 State Street 


$3.00 


DISTILLERIES ESTABLISHED and sincere respect should exist between them, but (though it may seem 


strange) I believe it is true that this harmonious relation will not endure. Love 
E are ready to negotiate with com- is the fire that gives the marriage bond vitality and coherence. Sooner or 
Pianeta aesoelntinns or individuals: later will come the feeling that something is missing, and too often there is 
No speculative features. The market a reaching out, consciously or unconsciously, to find that missing something 
awaits the product. . Write at once for outside the marital bounds. Or else the man will drown the sense of loss by 
complete information, plans, specifica- submerging himself in business, while the woman finds recompense in devoting 
tions, etc. Unquestionable references, ` herself to her children, or in cultivating an ambition to excel in social or in club 
Addvecd xt onze life. But however successful he may be as a business man, or she as a social 
light or a leader in clubdom, neither is so contented and happy as they might 
CARL VON HARTZFELT, Acting Director, have been if they were just a truly loving husband and wife. 

THE CONTINENTAL NATURAL GAS iy: VIOLET. 

ALCOHOL CO., 


Some Reason for It 


This surely is becoming a paternal government. 
head of the nation concerns himself about the alleged discontent and unhappi- 
ness of the country people and has sent out commissioners to discover, if possi- 
ble, the cause of this infelicity. 
quickly to “spot” one cause. 
and nobody can be happy whose health is not good. 


WHEELING, WEST VA., U. S. A. 


The commissioners will no doubt be able 
Country people have sal- 


of eating greasy, ill-cooked food—fried meat, oily gravy and coarse vegetables. 
The average countryman takes the most wholesome and nutritious products of 
| his farm—eggs, milk, butter, fruit and young fowls—to market, and with the 
| price of their sale he buys fat bacon, lard, white flour, coffee, and nearly always 
tobacco; sometimes snuff. You could no more convince him that he could work 
| better and be healthier on a diet of rice, butter, fruit and eggs than on bacon 
nn and cabbage and lard biscuit that you could make him believe the world was 


Ask Trade Mark created through evolution and not made in six days. I am talking, remember, 
dealer Free Sample. Write Dept. P of the average farmer; many are better informed and live more wisely. 
p h a 


Lamont,Corliss&Co.Agts.78HudsonSt.N.Y. Another source of unhappiness among farm people is over-work, due to 
lack of modern implements in the field and labor-saving appliances in the home. 
The country housekeeper does her work with far greater expenditure of 
strength and time than is required for the same work in the modernly equipped 
kitchen of her city cousin. Overwork produces worry and indigestion and gives 
to the country matron the depressed look that roused Mr. Roosevelt’s curiosity 
and sympathy. 

Another cause for the low spirits of country residents is the lack of diver- 
sion—the depressing monotony of their lives. Every community should have 
an amusement hall, equipped with games, entertaining books, a piano or organ 
and pretty, enlivening pictures, where the neighbors, young and old, might 
meet for social relaxation on winter evenings or in the afternoons. 


RIC 
árta 
pir 98. COLLEGE=SCHOOL D 


SOCIETY-=-LODGE. 


Factory to you. Made to order inan le or materi: 

Read this offer: Either of the two ia here reei enam- 

eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 

but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Plate, $3.90 doz., sample, 10c, 


and city libraries would build and furnish a number of these amusement halls, 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c, 


whic eed be only a little plainly framed room wi roque ‘annis ¢ base- 
Masi, Verona SAMAA odi ch need be only tle } 7 m with croquet, tennis and base 


Satisfacti Es 5 

gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moderate § | Dall grounds around it. CAROLINE Burke. 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalog Free, Illinois 

BASTIA hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. f 


BROS. CO., 137 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. Does Luck Play a Part? 


“Luck’s all,” says an old adage. Well, I don’t hold that luck is “all”, but 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE I do believe it is a big factor in achieving success. Energy and will-power 


on and good management count for much in the game of life, but often luck 
the Old Methods of securing beauty and a ave : x > ar key r takea ceeds 
Pikot CDER EOT ie the DUE plays the trump. Some people are born lucky. All they undertake succeeds. 
BER COMPLEXION BULB. It prevents If they want a good position, they get it with little effort on their part, while 


How I Went to Hillcrest 


“Here is a magazine from your beloved South,” said one of the visitors 
|to “Hillcrest”, a home for working girls who are threatened with tubercu- 
| losis. The magazine was Uxcie Remvs’s—Tue Home Macazixe, published in 
| Georgia, my native state. 
read the letters coming from different quarters with interest, and I felt a 
desire to talk to the members (several of whom seem pessimistic) about the 
kindness and sympathy there is in this world, which some call a “bad world 
and growing worse”. 

Have you ever heard of the Working Girl? Vacation Society? I doubt 
if you have. It has performed its mission very quietly for twenty-three years. 
It enables working girls to enjoy two weeks of delightful country life at 
eight different homes among the hills and fields—real homes, presided over 
by sweet women who are like mothers in their kindness to and care of the 
TYPEWRITER —ALL MAKES 1-4 to 1-2| girls. In cases where a young woman is the support of her family, the society 

Mfrs. prices. Rented ANY- | provides funds for the use of the household while the sister or daughter goes 


WHERE applying RENT on PRICE. VISIBLE | out to recuperate. This summer T had ili i 
writers or otherwise. Write for Catalog 30. TYPE- R = h felt my health failing, and it was only 


and removes wrinkles, pi „blackheads, : > " H ` 
feshworms, Sates Be Gee TEON aad their unlucky brother has to scuffle to secure a financial foothold, and often 
ee ae ihe aank cub each fails to get it. Oh, ye who are at the top, don’t imagine that those who are 
it clears the complexion is almost beyond at the foot of the hill are to blame for being there. Don’t think they have not 
tar See ee ee = struggled hard to climb. But the iron hand of destiny had a restraining grip 
woman who owns one of these wonder- | upon them. Pluck and energy will win in many cases, but not in all. It is 
ful devices need have any further fear p : at. en ES e . 
of wrinkles or blackheads. The regu. absurd for a successful man to say that to obtain success is no harder for one 
Jar price is50c. To introduce our catalog of falties we will send £ f; the “Wher Bois =< rj is £ ray.” A fte z 
he Wb wie hil Ge Ee iPS TOPS ve wil send than for another. “W he re there is a will there is a way. Yes, but often the 
paid, You cannot afford to miss this bargain. will is there, only the “destiny that shapes our ends prevents us from seeing 
H. R. KRUEGER & CO., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Il. this way. SIGFRIED, 
= + o | Mississippi. 
ORNAME! L F CE | 
- S, ALLSTEEL, 
TH- Handsome — cheaper than 
LILLI UIT wood—more durable. Special 
XXX IY Prices to churches and ceme- 
AAAAA A teries. Don’t buy a fence until 
IXXXX XL TY pu get our free catalogue. 
POOOR Kokomo Fence Machine 
497 North St., Kokomo, In 


MM. 


You don’t need to suffer from achin 
corns. A-Corn Salve cures quickly pon 
painlessly. No dangerous cutting. Ine 


Stant relief on application, 
15 cents at druggists or by mail. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., Philadelphia 


—— 


EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago. Established 1892. by an effort of the will that I kept at work until the last of July. Then I felt 


| 


| 


As a proof of this, the | 


The country people, as a rule, are not healthy, | 


A . . . . | 
low complexion, due to disordered livers, and the livers are disordered because | 


|THE LEADING. 


| 


| 
| 


The Open House caught my attention at once. I| 


MUSIC LESSONS FRE 


tells how to learn to play any instrument. Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, ete. Write 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 214 CLARK STREET, DEPT. 49, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


60 
Years 


Amon 
the 


oses 


DINGEE 
Roses 


Positively the best 
grown. Sold on their own 
roots and warranted to grow 
and bloom. Plants mailed to 
any point in the U.S. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

Sixty Years Among the Roses” is the most 

valuable Rose book published, Written from our 
60 years’ experience as the leading rose growers. De- 
scribes over 600 distinct kinds, tells you the best roses for 
your locality and how to make them grow and bloom. 116 
pages, illustrated from photographs. Flower and vegetable 
seeds a specialty, Send 10 cents, silver or stamps, for this great 
guide to rose culture. With it we send a due bill good for 20c 
on the first order for $1.00 Send for free information regarding 
our great special offers. Write to-day; only a limited edition. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 27, West Grove, Pa, Zhe Lead- 
ing Rose Growers of America. Estab. 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 


BE A SALESMAN 


Salesmen earn the biggest salaries of 
any class of men in the world. From 
$1000 to $10,000 a year and expenses, Over 
500,000 employed in the United States 
and Canada. We will teach you to be 
one by mail in 8 weeks and through our 
FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
assist you to secure a position with a reliable 
firm, We have placed hundreds of our Graduates 
in good positions and always have scores of good 
openings. If you are ambitious and want to en- 
ter the easiest, best paid, most pleasant occu- 
pation in the world, write for our free book 
*'A Knight of the Grip.” Address nearest office. 


Dept.100 National Salesman’s Training Association 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


3.00010,000 rin 


“IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teacb you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, 
General Brokerage, and Insurance Business and 
appoint you Special Representative of the largest 
co-operative real estate and brokerage company. 
Excellent opportunitiesopen to YOU. By our system 
you can begin making money in a few weeks without 
interfering with your presens occupation and with- 
out any investment of capital, Our co-operative de- 
partment will give you more choice, salable property 
to handle than any other institution, & Commercial 
Law Course FREE, Write for 62-page book, free. 
THE CROSS COMPANY 2269, Reaper Block, Chicae~ 


Southern Dental College 


ATLANTA, GA. 


A high-class dental college; member of the National 
Association of Dental College Faculties. Situated in 
Atlanta, Ga., on the Piedmont Plateau of the Blue 
Ridge, and in the center of the progressive culture 
section of the South. An ideal, healthful invigorat- 
ing winter climate. 


If you are in- DENTAL EDUCATION Write for our 


terested ina x=. 25 Beauti- 
fully Illustrated Catalog, containing complete infor- 
mation. Catalog is Free. Write today to 

S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 100 N. Butler St., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


TELEGRAPHY 
i 3 A R R BOOK-KEEPING 
SHORTHAND 


by mail, in a few weeks spare time home study, under our 
Practical Instruction — and a good paying, responsible 
penu is yours; we are unable to supply the demand, 
any energetic graduates have worked up to salaries of 
$5,000 per year. We send complete outfit, and you 
PAY US NO MONEY for tuition until position 
secured. Write at once 

for special offer, stating which you prefer to learn. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 708 Inst.Bldg,Kalamazoo,Mich 


- ’ 


(INCORPORATED ) 
CAPITAL STOCK $30,000 


. When you think of going to school, write 
| Business--};; catalog and special offers of the lead- 
ing business and shorthand schools. Address J. H. KING, 
President King’s Business College, Raleigh, N. C., or Char 
Just a | lotte, N.C. Telegraphy taught. We also teach Bookkeeping 


few hundreds of the many millions expended in erecting magnificent churches | Shorthand,penmanship by mail.Send for homestudy circular 


FALL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE exixen rats 


AND TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE 


President 
Broadway and Eighth Ave., Northwest, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
THE OLDEST. THE BEST 


Complete education, full satisfaction and good positions for all. 


Terms reasonable. References unequaled and without limit. Write 
for full information. 


A WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
sitions. Good artists, 


Po 

EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our 
courses of Personal Home Instruction by Cor- 
respondence, are complete, practical. Eleven years’ 
successful teaching. Expert instructors. Positions 
guaranteed competent workers. Write for Handsome | 
Art Book, Free. 

SCHOOL OF ART (Founded 1898.) 
N35 Gallery e ArtsBattle Creek, Mich. Sessa 


51 Chicks from 50 Eggs 


From a self-regulating guar- 
anteed-to-hatch-every-hatcha- 
ble-egg Incubator 


On 40 Day. 4.95 
On 40 Days’ Trial === 
and addresses and description of this and other 
sizes of Incubators, Brooders and Poultry “fixins” 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., S Seca Opou 


AT YOUR HOME 
Our Booklet 


start, to put out Merchandise & Grocery 
Catalogs. Mail order house. AMERICAN HOME 
SUPPLY CO., Desk B, Chicago, Il, 


l VALENTINE POST CARDS 10. 


Beautifully Colored and Assorted. 
VERNON SALES CO0., Box L, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


9() A MONTH, $60 Expense Allowance at 


+X 
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UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR 


JANUARY 


Ate 


I must stop off and rest. But I could not afford to go into the counry as 
I so longed to do. I had a mother and little sister to take care of, and I had 
not been able to save any money. A friend told me about this society and | 
went with me to the society’s rooms in the United Charities building in New 
York. The lady in waiting looked at me attentively and made inquiries about 
my cough, then told me to go into another room and talk with the physician 
who was there. The doctor examined my lungs and told me I was threatened 
with tuberculosis. It seemed like hearing my death warrant. I said, “Of course 
the Vacation Society will not allow me at their houses?” “Indeed they will,” 
he answered. “They have two homes for just such cases as yours—‘Hillcrest’ 
and ‘Uplands,’ situated in the pine woods at Santa Clara in the Adirondack 
mountains. There you will find every aid to getting well—physicians, nurses, 
servants and hygienic food and exercises. You can remain there a month, or 
much longer if your case requires it.” 

I went to “Hillerest” and found everything as the doctor had pictured it. I 
have been here five weeks, and day after to-morrow I am going back to the 
city to work. I am sq much better—indeed, I feel entirely well.. The balsamic 
air from the pine hills, the nutritious food, rich milk, eggs and fruits, and 
the cheery diversions—the early evening dances, the rambles in the woods, the 
delightful social meetings in the bright dining hall—all unite to uplift the 
spirits and upbuild the body. Each girl has a room to herself and the utmost 
precautions are taken to prevent any contagion, though only cases of incipient 
consumption are taken, These two lovely homes were given by Mr. George 
Dodge, who lately died. The expense of keeping them up is borne by the 
society with such help as friends of humanity outside may give. I am not 
going back to work as a stenographer. The doctors say that business is too 
confining, so I have taken lessons in household hygiene and cooking in the 
specially designed kitchen here, and a situation as teacher of domestic science 
has been obtained for me. Other occupations and trades are taught here that 
girls may secure more wholesome employment than they had. 

Santa Clara, New York. Mera ETHERIDGE. 


Is Our Free Press Too Free? 


News comes from Barcelona, Spain, that the editor of El Diluvio, a daily 
paper, has been sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment for printing an “insult- 
ing” paragraph concerning King Alfonso. Editors of American newspapers 
have cause to congratulate themselves that the ruler of our great country wears 
a hat just like other folks, and that there are apparently no restrictions to 
the utterances of the press, which is free to caricature its chief magistrate, 
criticise his acts and comment on his failings from the big dailies to the country 
weeklies without the slightest apprehension of being interfered with. Should 
a fate similar to that of the Spanish editor befall those who speak evil of 
the dignitaries of this land of the free, our prisons would need to be enlarged 
to accommodate offenders. As for the clever cartoonist, who now draws a 
fat salary, would he not be the chief sinner of the lot? 

But—see here—isn’t this matter of free speech carried to the extreme? A 
man of untarnished reputation no sooner announces his candidacy for an office 
than he finds himself a target for the mud-slingers of the opposing party. 
The purer the man, the more exalted his position, the more vindictive seems to 

the denunciation, If one private citizen is slandered by another, he can 
seek redress in a court of justice, Why does not the law similarly protect our 
public men? ‘M. S. McDaniet, 

Bacontown, Ga. 


Is the Sun To Blame? 


What do our Open House members think of the theory now being advanced 
by some physiologists that too much sunshine is the cause of the degeneration 
and decay of the nations exposed to its influence? In support of this idea, it 
is pointed out that Rome owes her greatness to the Italian peasants who were 
nurtured in cool, mountain-sheltered valleys. When the time came that the 
chief life of Italy was in the sun-scorched cities, the Roman empire began to 
decline. In Greece it was the same. The delightful climate evolved a high 
order of intellect, expressing itself in art, architecture and poetry, but this 
splendid flower of genius was short-lived. It soon reached its ripe blossoming, 
and dropped into decay. To-day, amid the marble ruins of ancient Athens, rise 
the squalid habitations of the enslaved posterity of Plato and Pericles. 

Will this rule of early ripening and swift decay hold good in the modern 
civilizations of sun-kissed lands? A Puget Sound editor declares that it will; 
that we have reached and passed our best stage of being, and that the reason 
why California is the home of fads and wild isms and Beliefs is that the sun 
“shining on, shining ever” upon the gray matter of its people has warped their 
brains and allowed odd notions to enter them. 

As to our favorites among the heroines of novels, I shall perhaps evoke a 
pitying smile from some of my cultured friends when I confess to a liking 
for some of the heroines of Mary J. Holmes’s novels. They are not models 
of goodness; and Magdalen Gray, in “Roger Irving’s Ward”, is very human in 
her struggles against her erring impulses. Also, I like the heroines of Augusta 
Evans Wilson’s earlier novels. They talk like encyclopedias and they are too 
much on the wooden model order, but they are pure, sweet women, with 
plenty of good sense, which is more than can be said of the heroines of some 
modern novelists, notably Mrs. Glyn, Upton Sinclair, Bernard Shaw and even 
that peerless realist, Edith Wharton, whose Lily Bart in the famous novel, 
“The House of Mirth,” excites one’s sympathies by her numberless misdoings 
and one’s contempt for her weakness and her lack of common sense. 

Nashville, Tennessee. Mizpan, 


Concerning January Fashions 


January fashions are not apt to include any distinct novelties, yet there 
are certain indications of what is to come that are always of interest. Again, 
the late winter is so apt to be largely given over to the making of washable 
materials that summer styles become of interest before those of the spring 
are contemplated. 

For the street costume of the later season, and which will serve admirably 
for between-seasons and the early spring, the long polonaise, or street gown, 
is to be commended. It has grown in favor throughout the winter and it may 
safely be looked for in generous numbers with the coming of spring. It is 
made both in princesse and semi-princesse style and in some instances is closed 
to the throat, in others it is worn with a separate chemisette but it is always 
simple in style while it gives the long and slender lines that are essential to 
grace as well as to present fashions. Chiffon broadcloth and serge are favorite 
materials but the same model will unquestionably be worn in linen, rep and 
fabrics of similar weight throughout the summer. 
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Make that Cold 


Room a Cozy Den 


In nearly every house there isone room that is extremely hard to heat 
—it is therefore practically closed for the winter. ‘This room can be 
made the coziest room in the house with no trouble by the use of the 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke, no smell 
Turn it as high as you can to light it, as low as you can to 


extinguish it. 


room. Nickel or Japan finish. 


The Rayo 


Lamp 


Easy to clean, easily carried from room to 
Every heater guaranteed. 


is the best lamp for all- 
round household pur- 
poses. Gives aclear, steady light. Made 


of brass throughoutand nickel plated. Equipped with the latest 


improved central draft burner. 


tory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer's, write to 


Our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Handsome—simple—satisfac- 


YOUR MONEY WILL STRETCH 


At least it will go further if spent in the right place. 50 PER*CENT SAVED BY OUR BIG 
OFFERS. We can stretch your money and save you a full 50 per cent. No Christmas present you 
can give to your relatives or friends will be more lasting, appropriate or pleasing than our big 
clubs. LOOK! Here are the most remarkable bargains in Magazine Clubs ever offered. 


Special Offers 


Regular Price Per Year | 
Cosmopolitan. . . .$1.00) OUR PRICE 
Pearson's. D SO $ 50 


Total. . . . $3.50 


Regular Price Per Year 
Pearson's. 

Paris Modes. ... 
Woman’s National 


Metropolitan, Sunset, Bohemian, 
or Uncle Remus’s—The Home 
Magazine can be substituted for 
Pearson’s in this elub. 


Regular Price Per Year 


Woman’s National 
$1.00 | OUR PRICE 
-50 


| 
| 


Paris Modes. .. . 
National Home 
Journal 


Regular Price Per Year | 
outing. $3.00 |OUR PRICE 
Sunset | 


“Regular Price Per Year 
Pearson’s, . . . .$1.50 
Metropolitan. . - , 1.50| UR PRICE 
Sunset. 1.50 | 


Outing or Smart Set can be in- 
cluded in any of above clubs at 
$1.50. 


Any two $1.50 magazines in 
above clubs will be sent a full 
year to one or different addresses 
for only $1.50. 


Paris Modes, the greatest wom- 
an’s magazine in the world, will 
be sent to any address one year 
for only 25e. 


Every Magazine 
Goes to You for 
One Full Year 


Regular Price Per Year 
Paris Modes. . . .$ ik PRICE 


And your choice of FOR THE 
Pearson’s or Bohe- Two 
WANS 6 6] on «ice 1.50 $ 00 
ls PA essa oa $3.00} =© 
Regular Price Per Year | 
Outing. . . . . .$3.00 | OUR PRICE 
Paris Modes. . . . -50)§ 5 
Total. . . . .$3.50| Se 


FOR 90c—We will send you a full 
year’s subscription to People’s 
Popular Monthly and your choice 
of Pearson’s or Bohemian. 


ALL FOR §$1.00—A full year’s 
subscription to each: 


Uncle Remus’s—The Home Mag- 
azine 

People’s Popular Monthly 

Tllustrated Companion 

Ladies’ Magazine 

The Gentle Woman 


The Woman's National Daily can 
be substituted in place of Uncle 
Remus’s. 


Regular Price Per Year 
National Home 
SOUrISI. 2... « s@ .00 


Paris Modes. . . . sdk | 
aa E e $1.00 | 

a a E A T E ae 50c 

National Home Journal. . .50c 


and your choice of Pearson’s, Met- 
ropolitan, Bohemian or Sunset, to 
one or more address for one year 
OL La ee y a a $1.50 


Big Bargain Prices 


Our Price Gives You a Full Year's 
Subscription. 


Regular 


Outing 
Bohemian 
Pearson’s 
Smart Set 
Paris Modes. . . . 
National 
Home Journal. . 
Woman's 
National Daily. . 1.00.... 


Always remit by Express, P. O. 
Order or by Registered Mail. On 
personal checks, add 10c for ex- 
change. 


If you are already a subscriber 
to any or all of these magazines 
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The Unmaskin 
Aunt Sophy_ 


By MARY E. BRYAN 


HE elevator bumped against the landing on the 
sixth floor of the office building of the Daily 
Informer. The girl from the country stepped 

out and glanced timidly at the two men who sat in the 
landing hall with their backs to her, a cloud of tobacco 
smoke hovering about them, and their feet elevated 
to a table piled with wrapped copies of the Informer. 

She had been told on the lower floor of the build- 
ing that the sixth story was occupied by the editors of 
the paper: was she then in the presence of those 
Superior beings whose utterances in the columns of the 
Informer had long been regarded in her family as 
oracular? She contemplated the backs of their heads 
with awe. It would not do to disturb them: no doubt 
they were conferring on matters of state. 

As she hesitated, one of the two—the elder by 
the bald spot on his crown—said, as he held out his 
cigar and eyed it reflectively: 

“That fellow Cobb’s got a mug that’s no beaut, 
but his batting eye is with him all right. Hes a 
terror to opposing twirlers.” 

This she knew was baseball jargon. 
to speak out in the Presences. 

“Pardon me,” she said, “will you kindly tell me 
where I may find Aunt Sophy?” 

The sweet, feminine tones caused the two pairs 
of feet to be hastily lowered to the floor. Their owners turned and confronted 
an apparition not unusual on the sixth floor. A girl in blue, fragrant of the 
country, with earnest brown eyes and a wild rose complexion, a bunch of big 


She decided 


` chrysanthemums in one hand, in the other the handle of a small covered basket. 


“Aunt Sophy?” echoed the sporting editor helplessly. 
took in the situation. 

“Aunt Sophy? Oh, yes. 
end of the passage, Madam.” 

“Thank you.” She bent her pretty head deferentially and walked in the 
direction indicated. 

“Why the deuce did you send her to Dicky?” remonstrated the sporting 
editor. “He’s dead afraid of girls, and he’s up to his eyes in work—couldn’t 
knock off for lunch. Who’s Aunt Sophy—anyhow ?” 

“Aunt Sophy is—Dick Howard. You don’t read the Weekly Informer, Sam, 
therefore, you are not up on Dicky’s versatility. He writes the funny paragraphs 
and local editorials for the Daily, but he figures in another role. To save bother 
to the management, he gets up the Woman’s Page of the Weekly—dons a Mother 
Hubbard—as it were, once a week, and tells the mothers how to train their 
children and has heart to heart talks with girls. Dick’s got a winsome way with 
his pen. The fair ones, young and old—in the country and the country towns— 
swear by Aunt Sophy.” 

“And now, the cat’s out of the bag! You’ve given the thing away to that girl. 
She'll be disillusioned, and Howard will be hoppin’ mad.” 

“Well, I owe Dicky one for that toast at my expense he got off at the Press 
Club banquet. Besides, this may turn out a romance.” 

“That’s a peach of a girl, and I'd be glad to see Dicky tied to a matrimonial 
apron string. The fellow’s a sort of genius and liable to find it out and fly off 
at a tangent some day. We don’t want to lose him.” 

Meanwhile, Dick Howard was in a tight place. When the girl from the 
country opened the door in response to his absent-minded, “Come in,” she saw, 
instead of Aunt Sophy—whose benevolent face graced the top of the Woman's 
Page—a young fellow in shirt sleeves seated at a typewriter beside which was a 
half-eaten apple and a discarded collar. He jumped up, blushing furiously, and 
made a grab for his coat, while giving the fair intruder a confused greeting. She 
was too intent on the object of her visit to remark his embarrassment. Her 
eyes met his after a quick glance around. 

“I called to see Aunt Sophy,” she said, “I was directed to this room. 
she in?” 

“No, she—she hasn’t come yet,” he managed to say. 

“TIl wait for her here, if I won’t disturb you. I wish to see her particularly.” 

“I’m afraid she will not be down to-day. She—she is not very well.” 

“Not well? I am awfully sorry. I thought she never was sick: she has so 
often told us how to keep well. Won't you tell her I came to see her?—‘Forest 
Maid’—of the Household—She’ll know who it is. And I brought her these 
chrysanthemums to show her what success we have had in making the blooms 
large by following her directions. And this is a Princess Cake, made after her 
recipe, and a glass of peach marmalade. The basket wouldn’t hold any more, or 
Pd have brought her some of our fig preserves—Mama said her recipe was just 
splendid—and a bottle of the raspberry wine she told us how to make. But she 
can try them when she comes to see us New Year’s Day. Mama told me to get 
her to promise to take New Year's dinner with us. ‘Firefly’ of the Household 
and ‘Mrs. Homekeeper’ will be with us that day. They are just dying to meet 
Aunt Sophy. Do you think she will come?” 

“I am sure she will want to come. I don’t see how she can resist the 
temptation.” 

“I hope she won’t try. We live only ten miles from the city. 
walk from the railroad station, but I'll meet her with the trap. 
first rate. You'll persuade her to come—wont you? I 
suppose you help her with her work.” Dicky nodded. 
“T will go now,” she said. “Papa said he would call 
for me in fifteen minutes. Please give Aunt Sophy 
my love, and tell her how sorry I am she is not well. 
Tell her we will look for her New Year’s sure. I will 
be at the station New Year’s morning to meet her.” 
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“I called to see Aunt Sophy,” she said 


New Year’s morning found Dora Ellis with her trap at the 
village railway station, waiting the arrival of her expected 
guest. When the train came she eagerly scanned the few pas- 
sengers who alighted, but none of them in the least resembled 
Aunt Sophy’s picture. A group of young people in holiday garb, a family party— 
husband, wife and six children—and a solitary young man, who carried a large 
bunch of hot-house roses—these were the only arrivals. 

The train moved on, and Dora, ready to cry through disappointment, was 
about to go back to her trap, when the young man with the roses lifted his hat 
and spoke to her. Then she recognized him as Aunt Sophy’s “assistant”. 

“Aunt Sophy didn’t come? I am so disappointed,” she said. “Is she sick?” 

“No—” he replied, “not exactly. She feels deeply sorry to disappoint you. 
She asks that you accept these flowers with her highest regards.” 

“Oh, they are beautiful! It is so sweet of her to send them. 
wish she had come. Why didn’t she?” 

“I will tell you if you will allow me a few minutes’ talk with you in the 
station waiting room.” 

“We can talk as we drive home. You are going with me, of course. We 
will be very glad to have you with us, in Aunt Sophy’s place.” 

“I am afraid you will withdraw your invitation when you have heard what 
I have to—confess.” 

She looked at him puzzled—a little frightened, but she went with him into 
the unoccupied waiting room where they found a seat near the fire. 

“Miss Ellis,” he began, “I have felt like a culprit ever since you paid that 
visit to my sanctum, where you had expected to find Aunt Sophy. I ought to 
have undeceived you then, but I couldn’t get up the courage. It’s hard to do it 
now, but—here’s the story. When our managers decided they must have a 
Woman’s Department in the Weekly Informer, they were unable at short notice 
to find a suitable lady to conduct it, and they asked me to take charge of the 
page temporarily. I had to have a female pseudonym and I adopted—Aunt Sophy.” 

“You?—You are Aunt Sophy? Oh, how could you? It was a deception! 
It was wicked !” 

“T know it,” he groaned. 

“You made us believe— Oh! and write! Think of that letter I wrote you, 
telling you my inmost thoughts—and you a man! I can never forgive you!” 

“You wrote nothing in that letter that was not sweet and womanly; and it 
has been kept as sacredly as if you had written it to your mother. Miss Ellis, 
believe me, I feel miserably about this masquerading business. At first, I saw 
no wrong in it; only after you came, and I saw how confidingly you believed in 
Aunt Sophy’s personality did I realize that it was not the square thing. I have 
given it up. I told the managers so yesterday. There will be no more Aunt 
Sophy. I wish there had never been any.” 

“Don’t say that!” He looked so miserable, she could think only of cogsoling 
him. “You did a great deal of good as Aunt Sophy. Your talks were beautiful. 
However did you come to know so much about women’s thoughts and needs—and 
about housekeeping—and—everything? I am sure I am indebted to you for a 
whole lot of wisdom.” 

“It was largely borrowed wisdom,” he acknowledged, “borrowed from the 
syndicate sheets. But do you think you feel grateful enough for it to induce 
you to forgive me for the deception?” 

She looked down and was silent, while he anxiously scanned her face. 

“Yes”, she said, “I think so.” Then her dark lashes flew up and she broke 
into a joyous laugh. 

“What would ‘Tennessee Pearl’ say if she knew that the one who admonished 
her in such a grandmotherly fashion about flirting was—just you?” 

“Well, she wont know it,” he said. “You'll keep my secret—wont you? I 
thank you for your generous forgiveness, and I ask pardon for taking up your 
time. I will not detain you any longer. Let me put you in your carriage and say 
good-by. I am going back on the next train.” 

“No indeed, you must not,” she protested. “You are going with me. You will 
eat New Year’s dinner with us. I shall just tell them you came in Aunt Sophy’s 
place. You will be cordially welcome.” 

He went. It was by no means the last time he 
was received in the Ellis’s hospitable home where the 
daughter of the house, one Spring day blushingly 
acknowledged her complete satisfaction that her New 
Year’s guest from the office of the Informer had not 
been a sure enough Aunt Sophy. 
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with his young and inexperienced sister. He would come on the first train 
and he would kill you at sight. You know that, and Lucille knows it.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, he would—don’t, don’t let him know!” Lucille cried as she 
sank into a chair and covered her face with her hands. “Don’t send for him; 
for God’s sake, don’t! It would ruin him forever.” 

“I know that, and I want to keep the truth from him, Lucille,’ Mrs. Tid- 
well said, soothingly. “It can all be arranged very easily and he nor anyone 
else need know of this affair; that is, if you are willing to give up my husband.” 

“Give him up?” the stricken girl stared appealingly at the rigid face 
above her. “Oh, Mrs. Tidwell, Pm so miserable! I couldn’t sleep at all last 
night for thinking it over. I didn’t know what it meant. I didn’t know he 
had taken your money.” 

“I am sorry I had to tell you about that,” the married woman said, with 
a look of pain in her gentle, tired face. “God knows it is a hard thing to say 
about the—the man I once loved, trusted with my whole heart and married; 
but I was afraid I could not open your eyes any other way. Will you give 
him up and take my advice, Lucille?” 

The girl covered her face with her tense hands again. “Oh, Mrs. Tidwell, 
you must not think that he and I—you must believe—I must tell you that I am 
not as bad as you think. The door has been locked all the time between our 
rooms, and I—” 

“I know that, dear,” Mrs. Tidwell broke in. “I am satisfied, thoroughly 
satisfied on that point. If I were not, Pd not be sending you home to your 
mother and to Gilbert—I would have sent you away together and done my 
best to keep Gilbert from following you. I am going to save you, and through 
you, save your brother. Oh, Lucille, you haven’t dreamt of the gulf of 
tragedy you were being led into. Gilbert would have hunted you both 
down, and killed him, and then he would have killed himself, or gone to 
the gallows.” 

“You’ve said enough, God knows you’ve said enough!” Tidwell burst out, 
and he leaned forward, half in appeal, half in wretched indignation. 

“Perhaps I have before you,’ Mrs. Tidwell retorted icily. “Remain here, 
Lawrence, till we return. Lucille, let me speak to you alone in your room.” 

Mrs. Tidwell, without glancing at the cowed and crouching girl, moved 
across the floor towards the doorway. With a bewildered look, Lucille rose to 
follow. But the hem of her skirt was beneath her foot, and as she rose, being 
weak at the knees, she fell forward. As quick as a flash Tidwell bent over her, 
and as he lifted her up, he whispered cautiously in her ear: “Give in. Consent 
to everything. We’ll wait for another chance!” 

Without heeding him, Lucille followed Mrs. Tidwell into the other room. 
Then the married woman gently closed the door, and putting her arm around 
the now weeping girl, she led her to a little divan and drew her down beside her. 

“Put your head in my lap, dear,” Mrs. Tidwell said, tenderly, and when 
Lucille had obeyed, and was weeping unrestrainedly, the minister’s wife gently 
stroked her hair back from the pallid brow with a steady hand. “You must 
not think I’m angry with you, Lucille. The truth is, I can’t blame you at all. 
Really, I don’t know but that Lawrence could have influenced me at your age 
to do exactly the same thing. He has ruined my whole life, Lucille—made me 
the most miserable woman alive. You could never imagine all that I have 
suffered at his hands. Yours is not the first pretty face he has been attracted 
to since our marriage, though he’s never gone quite so far with any of the rest.” 

She paused a moment, for it seemed that the sobbing girl was about to 
speak, but Lucille was evidently unable to command her voice, and with her 
fair head sunken deeper into the kindly lap she wept afresh, 

“I must really make you see it all now, and have done with it forever, dear 
girl,’ Mrs. Tidwell went on, still stroking Lucille’s brow. “I am quite sure 
from the way you have conducted yourself with him here that you expected him 
to protect your good name until—until you and he were married, and so I am 
sure you did not know that he registered you at this hotel as his wife, in that 
way making you an unconscious party to a serious violation of the law, but he 
did it, dear; he did that dishonorable thing, and that is how I discovered, as 
any one else might, that you and he were together.” 

Lucille’s sobs ceased. She sat erect, her eyes dilating in their reddened 
sockets. “Did he do that?” she gasped, “that?” 

“Yes, and yesterday he tried to borrow a thousand dollars from Mr. Dag- 
gart, money he knew he could never repay, and to try to get it he used his posi- 
tion as pastor of the church he was deserting.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Tidwell, forgive me—forgive me!” Lucille said, and she buried 
her face again in the woman’s lap. “I see it all now. Don’t hate me!” 

“I wont hate you,” Mrs. Tidwell said. “I couldn’t face what I am going 
to face, endure what I’m going to endure for your sake and your brother's if 
I hated you. Oh, Lucille, think what this means to me—a woman like yourself. 
I am going back to live on, for a while, at least, up there in that mockery of a 
home as—as that man’s wife—as his wife in public, his jailor in private, for I 
mean to watch him night and day until I know this thing is at an end forever, 
and you are safe from exposure and disgrace. No wronged woman ever had a 
harder, more humiliating task. You wont fail me. If I can keep you away 
from him I can save you and prevent your brother from finding out the truth. 
Don’t promise me anything now,” as Lucille started to raise her head to speak. 
“Don’t say anything yet, but I’m going to put implicit faith in you. I know 
Lawrence. He will go back up home with the hope of seeing you later and 
arranging an elopement; but now that your eyes have been opened you wont 
be fooled again. I can imagine how you felt through it all. You are too 
young, trustful and inexperienced to have—to have discovered the—grosser 
part of his nature, before you left home, but last night, here alone in this big 
city with only a door between you and a man you were seeing in a new light, it 
came upon you. It came upon you that his—his love and the pure, girlish 
Sentiment he had inspired in you were different things altogether. It was then 
that you had the first great shock of your life. Then you realized your peril, 
and your purity cried out in alarm. That’s why you were afraid to open the 
door for him; you were having your great awakening—an awakening which 
is denied many women till it is too late. His love is not like yours; his blazes 
with the flames of despair, while yours was a divine breath. His love for me 
was once like his love for you. But it quickly burnt itself out, leaving mine 
to expire among black embers and cold ashes.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Tidwell,” Lucille raised her damp face, and put her arm around 
the other’s neck. “You are too good to me! I don’t deserve this. You ought 
to leave me alone to die in my shame. I wronged you wilfully. I—” 
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iness way, and all the other losses due to the fact 
that hundreds are moving away from the stricken 
region and no one is moving in—when these things 
are all computed it is evident that not one million 
dollars, but several millions, is the price the dark 
tobacco district is paying for its little flyer in anarchy. 

I was told that since the troubles began at least 
two thousand people had moved away from Mont- 
gomery County alone; most of them from Clarksville. 
The planters are getting more for their tobacco than 
they were in 1903, but aside from that the region as 
a whole is rapidly running down hill. If the Night 
Rider outrages keep on, the logical end of affairs 
will be that just three classes will inhabit the region: 
the tobacco trust, the forty-two middlemen, and the 
planters who work for them. 


Dastardly Murder of Rufus Hunter 


Were I to attempt anything like a detailed story of 
this lawlessness, using only half of the information in 
my reach, I would be compelled to write a good-sized 
book. Two or three incidents will show the state of 
Montgomery County; and the brief story of one atro- 
cious murder, the perpetrators of which have never 
been brought to justice, will indicate the paralysis 
which has fallen upon the arm of the law. 

The murder was that of Rufus Hunter, which took 
place on the night of Saturday, June 6th. Hunter 
lived in the fourteenth magisterial district of Mont- 
gomery County, about fourteen miles east of Clarks- 
ville; he was an ex-magistrate, and a deacon in the 
church, and had joined the planters’ association at 
the beginning, although he did not approve of any but 
peaceful methods and was outspoken against “night 
riding”. 

Hunter had an aunt in the neighborhood, a Mrs. 


Scene in Courtroom at Preliminary Trial of Alleged Night Riders 


Eliza Nicholson, who was not in the association. She 
was in poor circumstances, and a widow, but had set 
out nine acres of tobacco, with the help of a ne’er-do- 
weel son. 

The Night Riders made three trips to her place. 
First they pulled up her tobacco; next they burned 
her tobacco barn, and the third time they burned her 
stable, with two mules in it, both animals being de- 
stroyed, 

This left the old woman destitute, and on the verge 
of starvation. Hunter was not well off in the way of 
worldly goods himself; he had seven children and a 
wife discharged from the insane asylum. But he did 
all he could for his aunt, and hustled around among 
some of the neighbors who were friendly to her and 
took up a collection to help in keeping her alive. 

Then the next Sunday night, in church, he brought 
the matter up before the neighborhood. He said that 
he had been warned not to befriend anyone who was 
under the ban of the Night Riders, but that he could 
not bring himself to believe that they would go so far 
as to take his life for his activity in behalf of his aunt. 
He said that he approved of a peaceful tobacco organ- 
ization, but that the Night Riders were going too far; 
they were not harming the tobacco trust, but the com- 
munities in which they lived. In short, he made the 
oceasion to state publicly his disapproval of arson, 
murder and outrage on the part of the Night Riders, 
which is not a safe thing to do in the isolated districts 
of Montgomery County, and may even lead to trouble 
on the streets of Clarksville. 

The next Saturday night Hunter was called to his 


door by a band of armed 
and masked men and shot 
through the abdomen. The 
Night Riders then proceed- 
ed to riddle the front of the 
house with their fire-arms. 
The wife and children were 
in the back part of the 
house and none of them was 
hit. Hunter lived until 2:30 
o'clock the next afternoon, 
in horrible agony; and it was 
in agony that he died. But 
he was in no doubt as to 
why he had been shot. He 
said before he died that as 
the first volley was fired his 
murderers called out, 
“There, damn you, that’s 
what you get for talking 
too much about Night Rid- 
ers”. It is alleged that 
Hunter’s wife went insane 
again, although I don’t know 
about that as I couldn’t 
find her. No arrests have ever been made for this 
murder. I was informed at Clarksville that the .iden- 
tity of the men who did the killing was surmised by 
Hunter’s neighbors. But the country is in such a 
state of terror that no witnesses could be made to 
testify. If they did testify, no jury could be made 
to convict, for fear of assassination. 

It is difficult for me to believe that the sheriff of 
Montgomery County is in sympathy with the Night 
Riders, though I had made to me several times the 
statement that he is. 

I had a talk of more than an hour’s duration with 
the judge 
who presides 
over the crim- 
inal courts in 
that county— 
Judge C. W. 
Tyler—and I 
left him with 
my eyes open- 
ed to the dif- 
ficulty which 
any public 
prosecutor 
would have in 
convicting a 
Night Rider 
in his court. 

ALTHOUGH I 
HAD IN MY 
POCKET AT 
THE TIME A 
LIST OF MORE 
THAN A DOZEN 
LAWLESS ACTS 
WHICH HAD 
BEEN COM- 
MITTED IN 
THE COURSE OF 
A FEW WEEKS, 
ANDTHE OATH 
AND PASS WORDS OF THE NIGHT RIDERS THEMSELVES, HE 
HAD THE EFFRONTERY TO TELL ME THAT THERE WAS NO 
LAWLESSNESS IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, AND THAT NO 
SUCH THING AS NIGHT RIDERS EXISTED. 

And he was such a genial, pleasing comedian that 
I would not have interrupted him for the world; I 
let him babble on. 

Al Fielder, who lived in the same neighborhood as 
Hunter, was killed June 27th, 
in broad daylight, at the poll- 
ing place in the fourteenth 
magisterial district. He had 
received threatening letters 
signed by the Night Riders, 
and it is alleged that he was 
on the track of the murderers 
of Hunter. However that 
may be, Fielder had been noti- 
fied to keep away from the 
polling place and to take no 
part in the June primary, but 
he disregarded these warnings 
and was shot down. No se- 
rious attempt has ever been 
made to bring the slayers of 
Fielder to justice in Mont- 
gomery County. 

Another shooting was that 
of Joseph Gerhardt, an anti- 
association man. Gerhardt 
was attending a sale a few 
miles from Clarksville, when 
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he was attacked and shot twice with a pistol. One 
ball passed through his left hand, and the other 
through his neck, a hair’s breadth from his jugular 
vein; but he recovered and still lives. Gerhardt, after 
receiving the first wound, fired once in his own de- 
fense, wounding another man in the hand. Both 
Gerhardt and the man who attacked him received 
small fines, for carrying concealed weapons. The 
attempt was made to represent this affair to me as 
a kind of drunken brawl, having no connection with 
the Night Rider outrages. But Gerhardt is not a 
drinking man; the attempt to kill him was because 
of his outspoken condemnation of the Night Riders, 
so he told me, showing me threatening letters which 
he had received from them. 

The case which has attracted the most attention to 
Montgomery County is the killing of Vaughn Bennett 
(or “Voyn”—I find the name spelled both ways in the 
legal records). Bennett was one of the Night Riders. 
The gang to which Bennett belonged was composed 
of very young men. On the night of March 9th they 
went out to do a little regulating, whipped a couple 
of people in the neighborhood where they lived, cut a 
telephone wire or two, and otherwise disported them- 
selves in a manner becoming to careless spirits. 


Monument Erected to Night Rider 


The country people around about telephoned to 
Clarksville that the enemy was on the war-path. 
Clarksville. had been threatened with destruction so 
often that Clarksville was nervous. While the city 
prepared for defense, six men took the road and went 
out to lay for the Night Riders who might well be 
marching on the town in force, for all they knew. 
These six divided into groups of twos, and hid beside 
the road. There were only seven or eight Night 
Riders in this particular band, so the Clarksville de- 
fenders found, and when a part of it passed the place 
where one Walter Hunt and one John Gardner, 
watchmen, of Clarksville, were hidden, Hunt and 
Gardner fired with automatic shotguns. Vaughn 
Bennett was killed, and Earle Bennett, his brother, 
was wounded. Hunt and Gardner claim the Night 
Riders fired first. 

Very few Night Riders have ever been brought to 
justice in Montgomery County, but Hunt and Gard- 
ner, the men who shot the Bennett boys, were arrested 
and brought to trial. The trial went against them, 
the judge making some noteworthy decisions as to 
the exclusion from the jury of evidence tending to 
prove that the Night Riders were an organized sband 


Farmers and Fishermen at Union City Attending Preliminary Hearing 
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Clarksville: An Armed Camp 
in a Nation that Is Not at War 


of marauders, and the case was appealed to the Supreme Court of Tennessee; 
it will likely come before that tribunal at about the time this article is printed. 

Vaughn (or “Voyn”) Bennett was 20 years old, and has been represented 
as a martyr to the wicked tobacco trust. A monument has been erected to him. 
Amongst the Night Riders of Montgomery County he is quite a hero, 

An attempt was made to show that he and the other boys who were out 
that night were merely working in imitation cf the Night Riders who have 
been terrorizing that part of the country. 

If this is true, and if the Bennett boys and the others with them were not 
a part of the gang who had been indulging in cowardly lawlessness from the 
first, it is a more forceful arraignment of night riding than if they had taken 
up with the practice because of some economic grievance to begin with. For 
it shows how lawlessness spreads from the sincere and narrow fanatics (who 
try to justify any crime committed in the interests of a cause) to the chuckle- 
headed young asses of the neighborhood who are “out for a good time”. 


“Having Fun’’ When James Welch Was Whipped 


I had quite a talk with Earle Bennett, the 18-year-old brother of Vaughn 
the Martyr, and tried to get at his point of view. So far as I could see, after 
grappling with the problem for eight or nine months, Earle had been able to 
grind out only one idea or emotion, to-wit: Earle was still greatly angered at 
the man who had fired the buckshot into his shoulder. Earle had no idea why 
he was “night riding”. The other boys told him to come on and have some fun, 
and Earle, flattered beyond measure at being taken into fellowship with these 
expansive young spirits, got his shotgun and went along. Ultimate issues are 
far beyond Earle’s ken. “We were just out for a little fun,” said Earle, the 
ingenuous, “and those fellows shot us.” 

Questioned as to the character of this fun, Earle said it was the whipping 
of one James Welch, who lived in the neighborhood. Why was Welch whipped? 
Because, so neighborhood gossip had it, his wife was not altogether what she 
should be; and these pure-eyed young apostles of propriety wanted to make 
the Welches move from that neighborhood—the “regulators” went about their 
work in a mood of mirth mixed with a righteous horror against the Welches 
for their alleged sins against morality. 

IT DID NOT SEEM TO OCCUR TO EARLE THAT RIDING AROUND AT NIGHT, WITH A 
DEADLY WEAPON IN HIS HAND, AND A MASK ON HIS FACE, WHIPPING PEOPLE WHOSE 
OFFENSES (IF THEY WERE REALLY GUILTY OF THEM) MIGHT WELL BE DEALT WITH 
BY THE LAW, IN ITSELF MADE ONE A POSSIBLE MURDERER, 

He does not look upon himself as an outlaw; and as boys go, in a com- 
munity that existed under normal conditions, he would be rated as a pretty 
good sort of a boy, I have no doubt. He is just a weakling, yielding to the 
imitative faculty as readily as monkeys do, unconsciously reflecting the sen- 
timent about him—just an ordinary, dull, healthy kind of a kid, who has had 
fair educational advantages, and whom you might suspect, when he gets his 
Sunday clothes on and takes a trip to Nashville, of being a soda-jerker on a 
holiday, but whom you would never suspect of being a desperate character. 

Earle hasn’t a desperate character; so far as I could find out, after engag- 
ing him in conversation for a couple of hours, he hasn’t a decided character of 
any kind. I suspect when he gets away from Montgomery County he may do 
something as wicked as taking a drink of whiskey, but way down in his heart 
he would rather suck oranges. 

I have devoted so much space to Earle, the Boy Regulator, because he and 
his dead brother, the unfortunate Vaughn, are representative of a not incon- 
siderable class of very young men who are in the Night Rider bands, They 
have been drawn in by stronger minds. 

Before I visited Clarksville, and while I was at Union City, in the Reelfoot 
Lake district, where the conditions which led up to the Night Rider outrages 
are not like those in the tobacco country, I ran across a heavy-hearted old man 
one afternoon who was fearful that there might be a hanging in his own family. 

The old man belonged to the better class of farmers in the Lake district; 
hard-working, peaceful of disposition, intelligent. His boy was one of the 
Night Rider gang that killed Captain Quentin Rankin. The youth was under 
guard at the time, and the old man was trying to get permission to speak with 
him*from the military officer in charge. He waited around the greater part of 
one afternoon, and we became quite well acquainted, and fell into conversation. 

“I can’t think he was in it,” he would say time after time. “I can’t see 
why he should have been in it. His mother and I always thought he was a good 
boy. I don’t believe he was one of them. There’s some mistake.” 

There was no mistake, but I thought I would rather let some one else tell 
the old man that his son’s confession was already in the hands of the authorities. 

“You see,” he said, “there have been a good many mistakes made about 
the people that live near the lake. One newspaper described them as utter 
Savages, and said they lived in caves. But you know that isn’t so. There are 
good people there and bad people there just as there are everywhere. There 
are toughs everywhere. And I suppose a lot of wilder young men get drawn in 
along with the toughs without knowing what they are getting into. That is 
the way things happen. And now—but no! I can’t think he was in it at all. 
It wasn’t like him. He knew what mother and I thought about running around 
with that tough crowd, and I just can’t think he would do it.” 


Each Community Must Save Itself by Its Own Discipline 


As the old man said, there are toughs everywhere. There are weaklings 
everywhere who “get into things” (in spite of what mother thinks about their 
morals) without knowing what the end will be. Heavy-hearted old men in 
misery are not cheerful objects to contemplate; some very lugubrious etchings 
might be made of mothers weeping by the gallows-tree; it is unfortunately true 
that criminals often have sweethearts, wives, children and friends. Never- 
theless, criminals are criminals, and although pity for them may be a very 
pretty quality, it is rather ineffectual as a safeguard for the organized society 
which they challenge and attack. 

Every man in the South who arms himself, puts on a mask and regalia, 
and goes out to whip and intimidate his neighbors, whether his pretext be op- 
pression on the part of a tobacco trust, or what not, is a possible murderer. 
He may have had a legitimate grievance to begin with, and have developed into 
a fanatic; he may be a tough to begin with, or only a fool under the domination 
of some tough, but in either case he imagines a vain thing and should not be 
allowed to continue as a menace to civilization. 

IF THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN OBION COUNTY, TENNESSEE, HAD DONE THEIR 
DUTY, AND TAKEN HOLD OF THE SITUATION WITH A FIRM HAND WHEN THE NIGHT 
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= mation contained in these fiye books. 
n er alns The woman who possesses these five 
May Pose 


Suppers the late hour meal, about which very little is known by the average hostess. 
Gives ideas and instructions for Chafing Dish Suppers, German, Dutch, and Bohemian 
Suppers, etc. z A 

the two most important of the day’s menus in modern enter- 
Breakfasts and Teas taining. This e ea bog bristles with useful hints and clever 
little conceits that add spice and charm, Contains great variety of menus, recipes and sug- 
gestions for Breakfasts at High Noon—Bride-elect Breakfasts, Bon Voyage Breakfasts, Five 
o’clock Teas, Scotch Teas, Japanese Teas, Valentine Teas, Unique Teas, etc., etc. 


H Replete with original suggestions and instructions 
Parties and Entertainments for Card Parties, Parties for Patriotic, Holiday and 
Special Occasions, Dancing Parties and Cotillons, Children’s Parties, and others, 


H One long, continuous laugh—an evening’s entertainment in 
Birthday Horoscopes itself—given the day and month of birth, hostess can tell the 


Like Putting 
our Money 
~ Tn Bank 


The Ludden and Bates Club Plan of 
piano selling was created for people who 
really want a high-grade piano, yet lack 
the ready money for its purchase. Ly 
joining the club of one hundred now 
forming, members can secure a really 
genuine $400.00 New Scale Ludden and 
Bates Piano at once. We send you 
the piano as soon as your application is 
accepted. You pay for it a little at a 
time each month. It’s like putting your 
money in bank, only better—you actu- 
ally save $113.00 on the price. 


The Ludden & Bates 


Nate PIANO 


Scale 


is a genuine $400.00 instrument if judged by the values of other pianos. Itwould cost 
$400.00 too, only for our plan of making and selling one hundred pianos at a time, in- 
stead of a single piano like other dealers. ‘Thesaving to you is $113; $287 instead of $400 

The Ludden and Bates New Scale Piano is guaranteed for a lifetime. Has special 
copper-wound and steel strings throughout. Full cabinet grand, balanced scale, as 
perfect as skill can make it. Double repeating action, with light, even touch. Gen- 
uine ivory keys. Beautiful cases of fancy walnut, mahogany or oak, lined through- 
out with birds-eye maple. Tone full and rich, with that peculiar ‘‘ singing” quality 
found only in the highest grade of piano. 

In case of the death of the head of the family we cancel the club contract and 
make you an outright present of the unpaid balance. The piano then belongs to you 
absolutely. This free life insurance has allowed the completion of many a musical 
education and is worth your consideration. It is practically an assurance that you 
will not lose your piano through inability to pay dues. 

Write us at once for an application blank and complete description of different 
styles of finish, In this way you can make a selection that will delight you. You 
can leave the question of tone to us. We will see that you get a perfect instrument. 
A well made, attractive stool and a beautiful scarf go with each piano. Write for 
full information of the club that is now forming. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, Dept. BP, Savannah, Ga. 
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Every Woman Who [ge 


is delighted with the ideas and infor- 


volumes will never lack for unique 
ideas in entertaining. With their aid it is easy to 
be a clever hostess. They tell all about Chafing 
Dish Suppers, Japanese Teas, Passing the Loving 
Cup, Proper Form in Serving, How to Send the 
Invitation, Table Decorations, Place Cards and give 
correct and tasty Menus for all occasions, 


Five Great Books of 
Home Entertainment 


Four of them compiled by Paul Pierce, Editor of 
the National Food Magazine, Superintendent of 
Food exhibits, St. Louis World’s Fair, Honorary 
Commissioner of Foods, Jamestown Exposition. 


s This is a handy instruc- 
Dinners and Luncheons tion ana suggestion 
book for the busy housewife. Gives menus and recipes for 
simple and elaborate dinners and luncheons, including pa- 
triotic, holiday and special occasion dinners. Contains 
table stories, toasts, place cards, hints to the hostess, etc. 


Contains much valuable information on the proper forms, menus and recipes for 


characteristics of each guest—a never ending source of merriment —just the thing to make a 
party lose its diffidence, and insure an enjoyable evening. 


See! Your Choice of Three Offers! 


Do We will mail, stpaid, all five of these books—‘Dinners and Luncheons,” 
Five llar “Suppers,” piapa and Teas,” “Parties and Entertainments,” and 

Offer “Birthday Horoscopes,” and also enter your subscription for five years to 
“What to Eat—the National Food Magazine,” all for the sum of five dollars; or in other words 
—5 books, regular price 50c each, and 5 subscriptions at $1 each, (a total of $7.50 worth) for $5.00. 


Or three of the books—“Suppers,” “Dinners and Luncheons” and “Birthday 
oe aman yy ang and ne subscription to National Food Magazine ($4.50 
wor or the sum of $3.00. 


One Dollar Or one book—‘Birthday Horoscopes” and one year’s subscription to National 
Offer Food Magazine ($1.50 worth) for $1.00. 


Nore—Subscriptions may be entered for five or three years in one name, or for one 
year in five or t names, as preferred. Books will be mailed separately to different 
addresses, or all to one address, as instructed by you. sent subscribers may take 
advantage of any one of these three offers by extending their subscriptions from 
present expiration date, 


“National Food Magazine” is the magazine that is giving prizes every month for best enter- 
tainment or estions, best table stories, toasts, best re etc. It is the national champion of 
the pure ws—the staunch foe of food adulterations—the friend, the assistant, and constant 
delight of the busy hostess and housewife. Ought to be in every home, 


THE PIERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Herald Building, Chicago 


GERALD PIERCE, President. PAUL PIERCE, Treasurer. 


A WOMAN 
$25.00 


on Monday morning, he borrows ten of it on 
Tuesday and wonders why she is not able to 
pay all the grocery bills and household ex- 
penses and then have enough left two weeks 
later. to buy a seal’skin coat. 


Of course it is 
“THE WOMANS FAULT” 


She can’t tell what she has done with the 
money, and worse than all 


SHE CAN’T SHOW 


what she has done withit. But if she uses 


MRS. FORD’S 
HOUSEHOLD 
LEDGER 


all these troubles vanish besides bringing her 
and her husband the satisfaction of knowing 
exactly where every penny goes to. 

There is nothing “fussy” about the book. You 
don’t have to write a single word init. Just 
start any day you like and in less than two 
minutes daily, you can enter under the proper 
printed heading any and every expense you 
incur. It teaches you things you never knew 
about your expenses. One delighted customer 
writes: 

“Tdid not know until I used your priceless ledger 
that I was spending nearly Fiue Dollars a month 
Jor candy. It was a dime here and a quarter 
there, and I had no idea as to the total. Your 
book showed me up all right and I now regulate 
this and other items to everyone's satisfaction,” 


The price of my book is 
$1.50 
BUT 
if you will send me 


ONE DOLLAR 


at once, I will mail you a handsomely bound 
copy prepaid. 


Start the Year Right 


Just show this advertisement to your husband 
and say “John Dear, I wish you would send 
for this book. It will save money and give 
us valuable information.” He will do the rest. 
I know “John.” 


MRS. FORD, 341 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


DO IT NOW 


House Plants Free 


3 FERNS 


Ostrich Plume 
Boston and 
Whitmanii 


These three favorite and popular varieties of 
good live plants mailed free to anyone sending 
only 25 cents for The Household Journal one year. 
Address 


THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 
18 S. Lime Street, Springfield, Ohio 
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“Old Dad, didn’t you say Hacclas was here?” Jeff cried, eagerly. 

“Yes, Marse Jefferson; but he wont ride now. He’s er professin’ minister 
uv de gospel.” 

“Then I’m ruined!” cried Jeff, passionately, i 

“Aint dere no one dat’ll ride?” old Paro asked, uneasily shifting from 
feot to foot. 

“No one; they are all afraid.” 

Uncle Paro hesitated a moment, and then, with, “Wait er minute, Marse 
Jeff, don’t be down-hearted,” hurried off at a dog-trot to where, by previous 
arrangement, he was to meet his reverend son, who was desirous of paying 
his respects to the horse and its owner in a private interview. 

Old Paro now came up out of breath, and called to him to, “Come on; 
Marse Jeff wanted him,” and, as they hurried back, laid the case before him 
in all its bearings—financial, matrimonial, sporting. 

“He’s ter make mo’ dan ten t’ousan’ dollars ef Sawney beat de race; an’ 
he kin marry er beautiful young lady ef ’e git de money; an’ yere, at de tap 
er de bell, almos, dat good fur nuttin’ black debbil leabe ’im in de lurch. 
Marse Jeff he ’mos’ crazy. Hattime, yer’ll hab ter do sumpin fur ’im.” 

“What can I do, daddy?” 

“Yer mus’ ride, jes’ once, in er way ter bleege er ole fren’ an’ marster. 
*Twouldn’t do no harm.” 

“Me?” cried the Rev. Hardy Pryor. “Me! a preacher of the gospel! Me 
go horse-racing and disgracing my calling!” 

“Ef ‘twuz ter he’p yer marster in er tight, ’twouldn’t be no disgrace,” said 
simple-minded Uncle Paro. 

“Impossible! Impossible!” cried the Rev, Hardy Pryor. “You know not 
what you ask. It would ill befit my dignity as a preacher.” 

“De nigger plum fool!” Uncle Paro muttered to himself. 

They reached the stables, and there, among a number of excited men, 
both white and black—all of them talking and swearing together—stood Jeff 
Lindsey. At sight of Uncle Paro and his son, Jeff’s face cleared. 

“Well, Hacclas,” cried he, extending his hand to his former playmate; “so 
here you are; come, as usual, to help me out of a scrape. Well, I never 
needed you worse!” 

“So I bin tell Hattime,” said Uncle Paro, “so I bin tell ’im.” 

“Who is this?” cried Jeff’s friend crowding around. 

“Ah, boys, we are all safe now. Here is one of my own niggers. I ask 
no odds now of any of these trifling wretches. Gentlemen, this is my old 
trainer, Hacclas,” said Jeff, gaily. > 

“Now de Reverunt Ha’dy Pryor,” said Uncle Paro, proudly. 

“Hush, Dad,” laughed Jeff, in an aside. “The two don’t trot together.” 

“That’s just what I was about to say, Marse Jeff,” said the Rev. Hardy 
Pryor, seizing his opportunity. “I told my father as I was coming along that 
it was not consistent for a preacher of the gospel to ride race horses.” 

“True,” said Jeff, a little dashed, “but on a pinch we all do things we 
otherwise would not.” 1 

“How, my man; you are not going to fly the track?” said Mr. Morrison, 
one of Jeff’s heartiest backers. 

“To leave your former master in the lurch would be a shame!” cried 
another, 

“Gentlemen,” said the Rev. Hardy Pryor, “hear me for a moment, if you 
please: Do you think it is consistent for a minister of the gospel to be a 
jockey? I am a preacher of the Word,” he continued, in a swelling voice, 
as they made no answer, “and I cannot disgrace my calling. It does not befit 
my dignity as a minister to ride race horses.” 

“All that I grant,” said Jeff, with desperate calmness, and striving to 
quiet the angry group at his back, “but I, your former master, come to ask 
a favor of you. I swallow my pride. You are all that stands between me 
and ruin. Will you ride Firefly?” 

“I can’t, Marse Jeff; I can’t.” 

“My God! then I am ruined!” muttered Lindsey, turning ghastly pale and 
leaning against a tree, 

The angry murmur among the crowd increased. The whites uttered curses 
both loud and deep. The blacks muttered reproaches. “Scan’lous, ter sarve 
Marse Jeff so!” “An’ his own nigger, too!” “Wot harm is hit?” “He’s a swell 
nigger!” they commented. 

The unfortunately accomplished preacher was thinking it wisest to depart, 
when, suddenly, Uncle Paro, who had been staring in a sort of dazed way at 
Jeff, saw him angrily dash away a tear from his cheek. This sight acted on 
him like a spell, and, with a shrill yell, he leaped forward before his son. 

“You shall ride de race fer Marse Jeff—chu’ch er no chuch! Ef yer 
don’t, yer no better dan er low-down free nigger, ter tu’n yer back on yer 


St By Augusta J. Evans, 
I i Cloth Bound, 
To Every Subscriber to “ The People’s Home Journal.” 


St. Elmo, by Augusta J, Evans, is 
the greatest and most popular of Ameri- 
can novels, Millions of copies of it have 
been sold, and never was the sale so 
great as in recent years. The secret of 
its wonderful hold upon the reading pub- 
lic is probably due to the fact that it isa 
novel of intense dramatic interest and ex- 
traordinary power, united with the ele- 
ment of human interest ; it is pervaded 
with a deep spiritual tone and inculcates 
an absorbing moral lesson. Every man, 
woman and child should read St, 
Elmo ; no home should be without a 
copy of it. Until very recently the price 
of this great book has been $2.00 per 
copy ; now, however, by reason of the 
fact that the copyright is about to ex- 
pire, and of the further fact that we de- 
sire to add to the circulation of our popu- 
lar illustrated literary and family paper, 
THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, we 
are enabled to make the following special 
and extraordinary offer: 

Upon receipt of Thirty-five Cents (the regular subscription 

) we will send The People’s Home Journal ior One 

ear, and to each subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, a 

copy of St. Elmo, published ina large and handsome 12mo. book of 

over 800 pages, printed in large type on good paper, attractively Bound 

in Cloth, stamped in colored ink, and containing the entire novel com- 
plete, unchanged aud unabridged. . 

THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL is a large and handsome literary 
and family paper, handsomely illustrated, each issue comprising 
from 24 to 38 large 4-column pages, including a beautiful cover 
printed in colors, and containing Serial and Short Stories by famous 
authors, household, javenile, bumorous, needlework, fashion and 
puzzle departments, etc,, etc. We guarantee satisfaction to all who 
accept this offer or will refund money paid on application. Our house 
has been established more than thirty-three years, and there is no 
p morc of its entire responsibility. Address : F, M. LUPTON, 

ublisher, No. 27 City Hall Place, New York. 


The Best New Year's 
Resolution 


you can possibly make 
is that your next pair of shoes 
shall come in a box bearing 
this seal: 


Stands for excellence in 
footwear. Made in Georgia, 
sold by leading merchants in 
nearly every town and city in 
the South. A style for every 
member of the family. Ask 
your dealer for them. Catalog 


for a postal. 


Will You Accept This 
Business Book if We 


Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no money! 
Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master 
business men have written ten books—2,079 pages— 
1,497 vital business secrets, ideas, methods. In them 
is the best of all that they know about 
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—Cost-keeping 
— Organization 
— Retailing 


—Handling Customers —Business Generalship 
—Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hun- 
— Wholesaling Methods for every dreds of other vital busi- 
—Manufacturing line and department ness subiects 

A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 


stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
sell 8 and get your switch free. Extra shades @ 

little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
Mi? book showing latest style of hair dressing—also 


“I don’ kere nuttin’ *bout yer chu’ch an’ yer cong’ation! Dey is nuttin’ 
but niggers, no way! But how kin yer face yer marster who ’pens on yer ef 
yer leabe him in de lurch?” 


—Office Systems 
—Short-cuts and 


a 


high grade switches , pompadours, wigs, eto, 
Anna a > t. 4l 
17 Quincy St. Chicago. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
E NS PARKER’S 


@ Never Fails to Restore 
Hair to its Youthful 
scalp di & hair 


Color. 
falling. 


READ “SPECIAL SUNDRIES” 


" A book of original Short Stories, Puns, Plays, etc. Price 
30c. Ask dealers or address #5 
JOHN P. MORTON & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


“I am a minister of the gospel, and it don’t befit my dignity—” began 
the Rev. Hardy. 


“Shet up dat trash, yer aint nuttin’ uv de sort! Yer aint Reverunt Ha’dy 


Pryor; yer aint nuttin’ but Hattime Popcorn, an’ a black nigger at dat. An’ 
ef yer don’ ride dis race fer Marse Jeff I'll broke ever’ bone in yer body!” 


Negroes hold a queer control over their children, and the Rev. Hardy 


Pryor took this tirade from his irate sire without venturing any retort. 
“Let up- on him easy, Dad,” said Lindsey, half laughing. 
round.” 
“Time he was,” said Mr. Morrison, “for there’s none to be lost.” 
“I don’t mean to be no ways disobliging, Marse Jeff,” began the ex-rider. 


“T understand, I understand,” cried Jeff, “and I wouldn’t urge it, Hacclas, 


if I wasn’t in such a fix; but it must be either you or nobody.” 

“Ill ride, Marse Jeff,” he said, coming up to Lindsey and touching his hat. 
“Church or no church. T can’t turn my back on my own master when he’s in 
distress, even if they do turn me out.” 

“And TIl pay you handsomely, Hacclas,” cried Jeff. 


“I don’t want pay,” said the ex-rider, in offended tone. “Money can’t 


pay for it.” 


“Indeed, it can’t,” said Jeff, with ready tact, and grasping his hand. 


“Only I see no reason I should sponge on my own people.” 


“He’s coming 


picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and with 
rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6and 7 with handling and training 
men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, with the 
marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; pages 12 
to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest market price for 
your services—no matter what your line; and the last page tells how 
you may get a complete set—bound in handsome half morocco, con- 
tents in eolors—for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost as 
little as your daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book if we send it free 2? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my busi- 
ness or my salary, I should liketo knowthem. So send on your 
16-page free descriptive booklet. I'll read it. 216-1 


Name 
Address 
Business 


Position 

WANTED in every locality in 

the United States 

to advertise our 

goods, tack up showcards‘in all conspicuous 

laces and distribute small advertising 

matter. Commission or salary $83 per month and expenses 

$4 per day. Steady work the year round; entirely new plan; 
no experience required. Write for particulars. 


ROYAL R. CO., London, Ont., Canada 
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The National 
Aeronautical 


Ea 
“Never mine “bout dat now,” cried Uncle Paro, “come see arter Sawney; Magazine 


he’s a-workin’ ’eself inter er pow’ful rage.” ‘ 

This was true. The horse could be heard kicking and plunging at a 
great rate. Old Paro, sallying into the stable, crying, “Whoa, Sawney!” and 
trusting to that name as a charm, would have been scalped by the vicious 
brute, who stretched his head over the bar of the stall eager for a nip, had 
not Jeff Lindsey pulled the old man back. 

“Yere, Hattime, you go furrard an’ speak to the oudacious beas’,” said 
Uncle Paro. ; P, 

Hacclas accordingly went “furrard”, and seizing the horse by the nose, 
repeated the spell, “Whoa, Sawney !” 

Firefly started, stared, and then uttered a joyful whinny. But Hacclas, 
putting no faith in his demonstrations of joy, tightened his hold, and just in 
time to keep from being bitten. Grasping him firmly, he shook his fist before 
Firefly’s eyes and thus addressed him: 

“You see this fist? Well, Pm going to let you have it between your eyes, 
unless you behave yourself.” 

Thi convinced Firefly that he was his old trainer, and he succumbed. 

“Take off. yer coat an’ weskit, Jash yer gallowses ’round yer wais’, an’ 
tu’n up yer sleeves, ’cos you’s gwineter hab a debbil uv a fight wid Sawney,” 
ordered old Paro, now in his glory and feeling his importance. 

Hacelas, who was. not a man of many words, obeyed in silence. As the 
recreant Jerry had made off with his jockey suit, Hacclas was forced to ride 
in his shirt sleeves. 

E= “All de better,” said Uncle Paro; *’case hit give *im mo’ room fur ter 

= fight dat hoss.” st 

Bi x After a struggle, half. a dozen grooms succeeded in bringing Firefly out, 
kicking and biting at everyone. But Hacelas, his simple foilet made, now 


pir 
* 
aad grasped the horse again by the nose, uttering his impassive “Whoa, Sawney !” 
= and brought him to order, and when he was mounted, Firefly soon found it 
was impossible to get him off his back. 


The immense crowd were on tiptoe when, at last, they saw Firefly coming 

` down the track: while Jeff Lindsey and his friends made their way to the 
judges’ stand, followed by a little old negro man, clad in a faded grey suit, 
much too large for him, carrying a fine beaver hat in one hand and a black 


d 
broadcloth coat and vest over his shoulder, He followed Lindsey round like 
= a shadow, and before the horses started he was seen speaking to Firefly’s 
c new rider. 
“Member, Hattime,” muttered the old man, “don’ lose yer head. Git de 
inside track, an’ w’en yer git it, keep it.” 
i ’ Hacclas nodded; but, from the plunging of Firefly, if he kept his seat 
i he was doing well. At last, after several false starts, the horses got away, and 
& Eclipse easily secured and held the inside track, to the great rage of Unele 
a Paro. From the foot of the judges’ stand he yelled his orders and advice to 
j the unfortunate Hacclas, who was out of hearing. 

“Git de inside track! Wy don’ yer git de inside track? Good Lawd! he 
gwine ter fall behin’! Wot yer mean, Hattime, by disgracin’ us all? "Member, 
Hattime, dis de las’ uy de Lindsey horses, an’ yer gwine ter let em git beat! 
An’ ef yer does I'll half kill yer!” 

In his excitement he allowed the broadcloth garments of the Rev, Hardy 
Pryor to fall to the earth, and he leaped up and down upon them, unconscious 
of what he did, while be beat the beaver hat in his hands out of all shape. 
| Suddenly he cried out: 

“fle’s er creepin’ up! He’s er creepin’ up! He's er gittin’ eben! He's 
er gittin’ eben! He is eben! Glory! Glory!” he yelled. “Sawney’s er head! 
Sawney’s er head! Glo-o-ry!” He clapped his hands together and beat 
the beaver hat as flat as a pancake. 

It was even so. Hacclas had spent the greater part of the time coaxing 
his refractory horse, crying “Whoa, Sawney,” every moment, glad even to keep 
close in the rear of Eclipse, till, at last, enraged with the horse, in despera- 
tion he suddenly resorted to whip and spurs, and Firefly, taken by surprise, 
launched forward like a thunderbolt, caught up with and passed Eclipse and 
came in ahead by a half length, amidst a thunder of applause. 

A new racing record was created for the State Fair track, and several 
prominent horsemen who witnessed the work of Firefly predicted greai things 
for Lindsey’s swift racer. 

Old Paro was one of the first to congratulate the successful rider, caper- 
ing around with the Rev. Hardy's coat dangling over his back by one sleeve 
and dragging in the dirt. 

“Never mind the coat,” said Jeff when Hacclas remonstrated with his 
excited parent, “I'll treat to a new suit.” 

“And my hat,” said Hacclas, “where’s my hat?” 

“Gawd knows,” said Unele Paro, coolly. “I too ’sturb ter tink erbout 
de hat. Wot dis in my hand?” gazing at a shapeless mass. “Please Gawd if 
hit aint Hattime’s hat!” 

“The hat is included in the suit,” said Jeff. “Never mind that, now. See 
to your horse, Hacclas.” 

Firefly had now warmed up to work, and his rider had recalled his for- 
gotten art of controlling him. In the next two heats he, to use Uncle Paro’s 
description, “jes’ slipped out an’ flew ober de track,” and at last kept his oft- 
broken promise for great fleetness. Jeff consummated the sale before he left 
A the rack track, and won a “hatful of money besides.” He offered Hacclas a 

couple of hundreds, but the negro refused. i 
“No, Marse Jeff, twas a free gift. I don’t sell my religion. No one but 
my family has a right to ask such a thing of me.” 
> “Well, Hacclas,” said Jeff, patting him affectionately on the baek, “take 
the money and send it to the heathen, or fix up your chureh with it. I give 
it to you for religious purposes. You would know how to apply it far- better 
than I would.” 


te And so it was settled. But when Mr. Weston, the new owner, came to 


see about engaging the jockey’s services, Haeclas refused him haughtily. 
_ “No, sir; I am a preacher of the gos = my 
Wilderness of Sin. *Twas only for Marse- eff’s sake I did it. 


“Jesso,” cried Unde Paro. “My son, yere, sah, aint no common jockey. 


j He’s de Reverunt Ha’dy Pryor. But we is de las’ suv de Lin’sey niggers, an’ 
= Firefly de las’ uv de Lin’sey hosses, an’ Marse Jeff de Jas’ uv de Lin’sey fam’ly; 
a? we all come tergedder fur one las’ pull fur de honor uv.de fambly name; 
an’ we is win, an’ we is gwine ter quit” 


tion, which includes cloth-bound copy of the novel, “Born Again,” FREE OF CHARGE. 


I’ve taken my last ride in the’ 


Owe igs Se ee 


oe ae with Aeronautic “Doings” 


Read “FILLY.” it deals with things higher 


up. -Brim full of interesting articles relative to 
mechanical flight. 


Send a dollar to Lawson & Kelley, Publishers, Betz Building, Philadelphia, for a year’s subscrip- 


Three Great 


UNUSUAL PRICES 


Pictorial Review (with one free pattern), 1 year . . . $1.00 | $2.00 
Tague wring, wen E Os hs RES ees ee Op t EO 
Moder Priscilla (fancy work), 1 year. . . 2 we 50 } $1.35 


With Uncle Remus’s---The Home Magazine $2.00 


Pictorial Review (with one free pattern), 1 year . oy 8 


$1.00 | $2.50 
for 
Hampton’s Broadway Magazine, l year . . . .. . 1.50 } $1.50 


With Uncle Remus’s---The Home Magazine $2.00 


Current Literature, 1 year. . 1. 1. ses. . . $3.00) $5.50 
Pictorial Review (with one free pattern), 1 year . ee es 
Hampton’s Broadway Magazine, 1 year .... . . £41.50) $3.00 


With Uncle Remus’s---The Home Magazine $3.65 


The magazines can be sent all to one address or each to a different address, 
Why not use them for- Holiday gifts? Nothing makes a more acceptable 
present than a high-grade magazine. l 


The Pictorial Review Company 
853 Broadway. New York 


MONEY FOR WRITERS. 


THE BLACK CAT 


Wants at Present 


Short, Clever, Unusual Stories 
“Stories That Are Stories” 


PROMPT PAYMENT ON ACCEPTANCE 


The Blaek Cat pays not according to Length but according to Strength, and 
it judges stories not according to the name or reputation of the writer, but according 
to the merit of the story. 


No manusoript will be read unless postage thereon is 
Judiy prepaid and unless accompanied by return postage. 


Adress THE BLACK CAT 


= M-47 Pearl St, BOSTON, MASS. 


. + . ba 
Whea writing advertisers please mention Uncle Remus’s—The Home Magazine. 
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TIONAL 


OFFEF 


Eler A gem pon ee 
machine offer ev- 
ermade. Agenu- 
ine Sheffield 1 fully 
guaranteed sew- 
ing i iacntie at 


ALF PRIGE! 


Every lady should send for this great beret 
Offer on this on os. sirios fra eeg: class, tg ad pete ee 


FREE TRIAL! 


We give ie a free trial that is positively a free trial. 
xoueaee aoea You keep your money right in your own 
pocket k. You make no promises. There is no persistent 
agent to gy tidy You set the machine up right in your 
own home and sew to your heart's content. e prove to you 
that the Sheffield is complete and perfectin every way. As 
gue through and through as sewing machines which sel] for 

and $65. Full ball bearings, a, speedy, self 
per po throughout, armen | noi easy torun. Full 
ents for all classes of work sent FREE. 


$3.50 A MONTH t." 
Sheffield sewing machine. Only ar 


a month and every cent of it goes to buy the machine. Nota 
penny of it goes to pay agents. You pay nobody a commission 
of $15 or $20 for selling you a sewing machine. You buy di- 
rect from us. Write for our free sewing machine circulars. 
Write today. Just say: ‘Please send me your sewing 
machine circulars and your free trial offer.’ 


BABSON BROS., Factory Distributers 
Suite 1378, 19th St. and California Ave., Chicago 


Darken Your Gray Hair 


out, pore oh its growth, 
peneme dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 
goer and health appearance, IT WILL 
OT STAIN THE SCALP, is not eticky or 
dirty, contains nosugarof lead, nitrate silver, 
pan 2 eyo or poisons of an kind, be gh u com- 
Speco of roots, herbs, barks and flowers. 
ACKAGE MAKES ONE PINT, It" will 
roduce the most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and wiry 
mes e v back the color itoriginally was beforeit raada 4 
gray. Hn ze package sent by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
OZARK HERB CO., Block 71, St. Louis, Mo. 


LITTLE STORIES OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


Agents Wanted 


OUR DASH BOARD LINE HOLDER IS MAKING 
men and women $100 monthly. Every buggy owner 
buys at sight. ° Doubles your money. Sample post- 
paid 30c silver. - WHOLESALE SUPPLY CO., D2, 
Valdosta, Ga. / 


AGENTS—PORTRAITS, 35C; FRAMES, 15C; SHEET 
pictures,- 1c; stereoscopes, 25c; views, lc; 30 days’ 
credit; samples and catalog free. CONSOLIDATED 
PORTRAIT CO., 290-166 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


MEDALLIONS SELL AT SIGHT. 300 TO 500 PER 
cent profit. Make up your own goods and be inde- 
pendent. ‘‘It’s easy.” Catalog free. FRED RESAG 
CO, 368 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


INVESTIGATE MONEY-MAKING POSSIBILITIES 
selling our Gasoline Lighting Systems. Most exten- 
sive line manufactured under one roof. Exclusive 
territory given responsible men. KNIGHT LIGHT 
Cu., Dept. C., Chicago, Ill. 


BIDE-LINE SALESMEN MAKE FROM $50.00 TO 
$75.00 per week handling our line of post cards. 
We are. manufacturers and jobbers. SUHLING 
COMPANY, 100 Lake St.. Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR NEW 
sign letters for office windows, store fronts, 
glass signs. Any one can put them on. 
today for free sample and full particulars. METAL- 
LIC SIGN LETTER CO., 63 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE MEN WANTED TO HANDLE THE 
most complete and up-to-date line of gasoline 
lighting systems on the market. Salesmen protected 
in territory. ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., Chicago. 
Address Dept. E. 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY AND FURNISH 
rig and all expenses to introduce poultry and stock 
powders; new plan; steady work. Address BIGLER 
COMPANY, X-333, Springfield, II. 

AGENTS—NEW INVENTION—NEVER SOLD IN 
your territory. Coin money. Everybody wild about 
them. Sells on sight. Those getting territory will 
make a fortune. Free sample to workers. Write 
at once. AUTOMATIC CO., L-179, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS—NEW AUTOMATIC CURRYCOMB. IN- 
dispensable—makes its own demand. First appli- 
cants control unlimited sales. Large profits. Trial 
without risk. Write CLEAN COMB CO., Dept. 2 
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MENACE OF THE MASK 


(Continued from Page 35) 


| RIDER OUTRAGES FIRST BEGAN, THEY COULD HAVE COWED THE 
TOUGHS AND BULLIES AT THE START, AND OPENED THE EYES OF 
THE FOOLS, BUT THEY LACKED INITIATIVE, THEY WANTED TO 
PRESERVE THEIR PERSONAL POPULARITY WITH SOME OF THE 
VOTERS WHO HELPED PUT THEM IN OFFICE; THEY WAITED FOR 
THE GOVERNOR TO ACT. 

When Captain Quentin Rankin was murdered in Obion 
County, Governor Patterson displayed a most commendable 
activity. He took charge of the situation in person; he 
threw troops into the affected district, and began a spec- 
tacular round-up. But in Clarksville I heard more than 
one complaint of his attitude towards Montgomery County, 
and it is difficult to escape the impression that he has 
played politics with a very dangerous situation. Clarks- 
ville has asked for troops, more than once; Governor A. E. 
Willson, of Kentucky, has quartered them in the disturbed 
district across the state line, and now has control of the 
situation—he has enough evidence, it is said, to fill half a 
dozen penitentiaries with Night Riders, and he is only 
waiting until the pall of terror passes away from the coun- 
try, that juries may dare to convict without fear of assas- 
sination, to open up a series of legal campaigns. With 
troops quartered in Montgomery County at the time of 
Rufe Hunter’s murder, as they are now quartered in Obion 
County, Governor Patterson might have stiffened up the 
courage of witnesses and juries, assured the tremblers 
against assassination, brought about the punishment of the 
guilty and put an end to the reign of terror in that part 
of Tennessee. Why did he not do this? 

I cannot tell, but more than one citizen of Clarksville 
says that it is because the political situation in Montgomery 
County is in the control of the Night Riders and their 
sympathizers; a charge I do not make myself and can only 
repeat for its face value. 

The governor steadily refused to make any statement 
with regard to the Night Rider situation while in North- 
western Tennessee, saying: 

“I am not here to talk; 


but to act.” 


Closing Date 


Classified 
page closes 
January Ist 
for the Feb- 
ruary issue. 
March forms 
close Februa- 
ry Ist. Circu- 
lation _guar- 
anteed 225,000. 


OTHERS BENEFIT: 


for you” if you use our classified columns? 
out for you. 
Because: 


The letter from C. F. Clarke & Co. is not an exceptional one, 
received similar letters and will send you copies of them on request. 


And note this: 
C. F. Clarke & Co. say: 
Here’s the letter: 


C. F. CLARKE & CO. 
Wholesale and Retail Mail Order Merchandise. 


LE ROY, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1908. 


Sunny South Publishing Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen :— 


$5.75 Paid for rare date 1853 
10 cents at once for a set of 2Coin and Stamp Value Books, size 4x7. 
your fortune. C. F. Clarke & Co., Dept. 24, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Over Sixty Magazines and Papers ang 
ads, so can re just what Magazines and Pa 
that Dept. 24 (Uncle Remus’s—The Home 


Run our Ad every month without fail. 


thing. 
Very truly vase, 


WHY DON’T YOU? 


We publish below a letter from C. F. Clarke &. Co., telling us of the 
qualities of Uncte Remus’s—Tue Home Macazine as a business getter. 

Now, Mr. Classified Advertiser, don’t you think there is “something in it 
We know we can more than pay 


“Run our ad every month without fail.” 


uarters: Keep all money coined before 1875 and send 
It may mean 


the above Ad every month. We key all our 

ers are working for our interest. 
agazine) is one of our very best Magazines. 
Any advertiser who is not using Uncle Remus’s—The Home Magazine is missing a good 


His action in the Reelfoot Lake district is certainly to 
be commended, and it has been very popular in Obion 
County. It is hard to understand why he did not take 
similar action in Montgomery County months ago, but this 
inaction has been popular among many of the voters of 
Montgomery County. It is to be hoped that he will turn his 
attention from Reelfoot Lake to the country around Clarks- 
ville, which needs such attention just as badly as North- 
western Tennessee did before the troops were sent there. 

But in the end it is not what the governor of the state 
says or does in a time of crisis which can save any county 
or community from anarchy. The community must save 
itself, and that is what Montgomery County is gallantly 
striving to do. In spite of the fact that the country round 
about is in control of organized lawlessness, in spite of the 
fact that witnesses and juries are so subject to intimidation 
that murder goes unpunished and convictions are frankly 
impossible, there are hundreds of men in Clarksville who 
are wise enough to see that lawlessness is no cure for law- 
lessness; who guard themselves and their homes and keep 
their self-control and abstain from the reprisals to which 
their feelings prompt them, and who are, in short, the un- 
perceived moral force which keeps the community from 
flying absolutely to pieces. They thoroughly understand 
that the community is on trial, and more than the com- 
munity, and they refrain from any action calculated further 
to complicate the issues. 

More than the community is on trial: a form of govern- 
ment is receiving the severest of tests at Clarksville: 
American institutions, and the capacity of Americans to 
preserve them undegraded, are being tried out in this com- 
paratively restricted arena. 


And, in spite of the fact that I have been seeing some 
of the “lawless districts” at close range lately, I have a 
kind of faith, illogical enough, perhaps, when the facts are 
considered, that this lawlessness is teaching some of the 
people who are up against it the lesson of the necessity of 
law; and that the question of Clarksville will ultimately be 
answered, in more places than Clarksville, in the right way. 


Help Wanted—Female 


LADY SEWERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 


Classified Rates at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; work 
Our classi- sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 
fied rate is $1 velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept 
per line. Je 8. Philadelphia, Pa. 
per cent dis- —EEEE>E>EEEEES 
D or 
count for 6 Help Wanted—Male 
Minimum | MEN WANTED QUICKLY BY BIG CHICAGO MAIL 
Sita. | Order House to distribute catalogs, advertise, ete 
> | $25.00 a week. $60.00 expense allowance first month. 
| No experience required. MANAGER, Dept. 66, 385 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
WANTED—MEN TO LEARN BARBER TRADE 
The demand for barbers greater than supply. Grad- 
uates earn splendid pay. Tools given, wages Sat- 


urdays, few weeks completes. Write nearest branch, 
MOLER SYSTEM OF COLLEGES, Chicago, St 


Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, Atlanta, New Or- 
leans, Omaha, Dallas or San Antonio, Tex. 
We've YOUNG MEN TO PREPARE FOR EXAM. FOR , 
Railway Mail and other Govt. Positions. Superior 
instruction by Mail. Estab. 14 years. Thousands 
of successful students. Sample questions and ‘‘How 
Govt. Positions Are Secured,” sent free. INTER- 


STATE SCHOOLS, 107 Ia. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Basiness Opportanities 
AN EASY WAY TO START A BUSINESS THAT 


Ave., 


127 Market St.. Chicago, Ill. 


| 
| 
will pay several thousand dollars annually, selling 
merchandise by mail; improved plan, we furnish 
everything, and show you how; $25 to $100 neces- 
sary. MILBURN-HICKS, 2231 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
WANTED—MAN WITH SMALL CAPITAL TO TAKE 
charge of territory for merchandising business; write 
for particulars. POPE AUTOMATIC MERC HAN- 
DISING. COMPANY, Corn Exchange Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago. eae ce 
$50.00 WEEKLY AND INDEPENDENCE. 100 IM- 
proved -Hilo Penny Peanut Machines will make 
$2,500.00 per year and not interfere with your vo 
Cost $1,000 cash or $1,200 on time payments © 
We find which $375 must be cash. HILO GUM,.(0., (Inc. ) 


Pianos--Masic 


rome AAS . F. CLARKE & CO. WING PIANOS BEST TONED AND MOST SUC- 
a — Neste > rears. Recent improve- 
BE YOUR OWN BOSS. ST. Mm BUS. cessful. Established 40 years. e 
BE YOUR OWN BOSS. START MAIL ORDER BUS | ments give greatest resonance. Sold direct, No 
ness at home. No canvass ng; Gerote whole or R agents. Sent on trial—freight paid; first, last and 
a ae sates ia et or noaez eet Patent Attorneys | azor Users | all the time by us—to show our faith in our work. 
} S 5 à Pe’ and par- | P save Á -$200. 
<RUEG H 55 W e y TING > EASY 7 : T fe If you want a good piano, you ave $ j- 
ticulars free. R. H. KRUEGER CO., 155 Wash. 7 x eR mm SEND SHAVING MADE EASY—RAZORS HONED AT 12c. y ate : y > “ ; 
HERE'S YOUR OPPORTUNITY. $40 WEEKLY AND | Book and What to Invent, with valuable list of in- | Safety razor blades, double and single edge,- re- steina, toe DOO: Wind Pakir E re- 
expenses selling flat iron shoes, Wilson’s dus. santas ad. idle tite: One million dollars of- | no apg at 2 1-2c. All work guaranteed. ILLI- exchange vey oh ANER ory Soe anoute 
hooks, ail Keyiews. door Jocks. < Mast. pellets. ioe fered for one invention; $16,000 for others. Patents | _NOIS CUTLERY CO., N Oe ee anyway—"Book of Complete Information About 
particulars and samples address DEXTER sUP-| secured by us advertised free in World's Progress: | ALL SAFETY RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED, | Pianos.” 152 pages. New York World says: “A 
PLY CO., Caxton Bldg., Chicago. sample free. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 855 F| sterilized and made better than new for two cents Book of educational interest, everyone should have.” 
AGENTS—MAKE BIG MONEY TAKING SUB- St., Washington, D. C. | each. Send your address for our convenient mailing | Free for the asking from the old house A WING 
E AE n, tg = Capone e aw ilus- | ALEXANDER & DOWELL (T. H. ALEXANDER | megre EASA CO., 244 Henrietta Build- & SON, 363-394 W. 13th St., New Yor i 
lectio. and this magazine is written s ha | Pd Arthur E. Dowell) Attorneys at Law. 918 F. | - - WRITE SONG POEMS. A FEW DOLLARS IN- 
aa ves fe tand it. ta tan secure b ae St. N. W., Washington, D. C. (Est. 1857) Make | vested with me can make them worth a fortune 
on ie cod ’ tl á azin = soriptions patent causes a specialty; procure Patents peen Freight Forwa rding to you. Send them (to-day) with stamp, for exam- 
ame | a seme — sines e. POPUT n Trade-Marks; render expert opinions on patenta- | | ination and particulars. H. KIRKUS DUGDALE, 
) > 4 , i iF } 7 > > 2 'as ,, D.C. 
ELECTRICITY PUB. CO., 1300 Monadnock Bik., bility of inventions; validity and nene | JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO—REDUCED | Dept. 2, Washington, D. C 
| 
I 


Chicago. 


Floor Polish 


BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH IS THE BEST FIN- 
ish made for floors and interior woodwork; not .prit- 
tle; will not scratch or deface like shellac or yar- 
nish. Send for free booklet. For sale by dealers in 
paints, hardware and house furnishings. THE 
BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 


patents; practice in all Federal Courts. 
Book K of Information on request. 


Rare Coins 


$5.75 PAID FOR RARE 1853 QUARTERS. KEEP 
all money coined before 1875 and send 10 cents at 
once for a set of 2 coin and stamp value books. It 

~ may mean a fortune to you. C. F. CLARKE & 
CO.. Dept. 24, LeRoy, N. Y. 


| When writing -dvertisors please mention this Magazine 


rates on household goods to all western points. 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 
Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 206 Pacific Bldg., 
San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Calling Cards 


100 CALLING CARDS, PRINTED IN THE LATEST 
style Old English type on finest quality cardboard 
for only 50c postpaid. Positively no stamps taken. 
We also do engraving. Agents wanted. B. S. 
BUFFINGTON, North Middletown, Ky. 


443 


¢ JYER 


1501 Wright Bldg., St. | 


Schools 


“2 eee 
| WANTED—YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN TO PRE- 
| pare for positions paying from $50 to $150 per month. 


Positions guaranteed; railroad fare paid. 
ER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Birmingham, Ala; 


For the Home 


POE A Rt ea ornon E E 
SHIRTWAIST SLEEVES NEVER WRINKLE OR 
get soiled if you use my new rubber sleeve protector. 
25c pair, postpaid. N. M. JACKSON, Box 50, Safe 
Harbor, Pa. 


AICEA iC i mk. KG 


